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IT’S REALLY HERE 


The geese are flying North. 


Here at Bay State we have been digging for the past 
two weeks. 


Our Suggestion:—Start now on your planting. Here 
are a few suggestions from our many varieties. 


TEN SHOWY DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 


COTONEASTER DIVARICATA — Spreading Cotoneaster. Each 10 
Long arching branches loaded with brilliant fruits. 
: 2-3 ft B&B $1.50 $12.50 
CYDONIA JAPONICA — Japan Quince. Orange-scarlet 
blossoms very early in the Spring. 2-3 ft. 60 5.00 
FOTHERGILLA MONTICOLA — Alabama Fothergilla. A 
rare native shrub with button-like creamy white flowers 
in May. 2-3 ft. 2.50 20.00 
KOLKWITZIA AMABALIS—Beauty Bush. Vigorous large- 
growing shrub with delicate pink flowers in June. 2-3 ft. 1.00 9.00 
CHIONANTHUS VIRGINICA—White Fringe Tree. A tree- 
like shrub with dark green foliage and white fringy 


flowers. 3-4 ft. 1.00 8.50 
ROSA HUGONIS—Father Hugo Rose. Single yellow flow- 

ers in May on arching branches. 2-3 ft. 75 6.50 
SPIREA TRICHOCARPA—Korean Spirea. A hardy shrub 

producing clusters of white flowers in mid-June. 3-4 ft. 60 5.00 


SYRINGA VULGARIS—Common Lilac. The familiar Lilac 
with large panicles of fragrant purplish flowers. 3-4 ft. -60 5.00 


SYMPHORICARPOS CHENAULTI — Pink Snowberry. A 
shrub with especially graceful foliage and attractive 
pink berriés. 2-3 ft. .50 4.50 


AMORPHA CANESCENS—Lead Plant. A low shrub with 
woolly, white foliage and showy spikes of small blue 


flowers in June. 3-4 ft. 1.00 9.00 
EVERGREEN SHRUBS for GROUND COVERS 
ARCTOSTAPHYLOS UVA-URSI—Bearberry. Each PerlO Per 100 

2 Yt. 3 IR, OS PW on Nias eo reewen os $.50 $4.50 $35.00 
HEDERA HELIX BALTICA — Hardy English Ivy. 

SIE Te Ns ee 03 5 9b ccree core edaisinna ea 60 5.50 45.00 
PACHISTIMA CANBYI—Canby Pachistima. 

0 OO i ID ov s-crevsceypeeeiee ess -60 5.00 40.00 
PACHYSANDRA TERMINALIS—Japanese Pachy- 

Ss ONS. osbiv 005 03-506 Jaks cee esas 25 2.00 16.00 
VINCA MINOR—Common Periwinkle. Pot grown 

Pee eee ree oe Pee re 25 2.00 15.00 
VINCA MINOR ALBA—White Periwinkle. 

Pe NE ai iratk ce oe Sie p Sedaabs Pee eens 40 3.50 25.00 
VINCA MINOR, Bowles variety. Pot grown ..... -40 3.50 25.00 


25 of one variety furnished at 100 rate. 


For these and other trees ask for a copy of “Better Gardens for 1939’ 
which describes trees, shrubs and hardy plants. 


Telephone Rockland 26 





BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 


NORTH ABINGTON MASS: 
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Controlling “‘Damping-Off”’ 


HAVE read the comments about the control of damping- 

off which have appeared in the recent numbers of Horticul- 
ture. I can understand readers being confused by the various 
recommendations and raising questions as to the justification 
for so many chemical treatments for such a simple problem. 

I am, therefore, prompted to offer a simple practical pro- 
cedure for controlling damping-off. By using a half and half 
mixture by volume of screened peat moss and clean sand in- 
stead of soil, superb seedlings with extensive clean white roots 
may be assured. For seedlings especially liable to damping-off 
or even as a general added practice, a pre-scalding of the moss 
and sand mixture with hot water is desirable. Clean flats 
should be used or if they are not clean they should also be 
scalded. After the seeds are sown, the flats should be set in a 
warm place in the sun to encourage germination. When the 
seedlings have come through, the addition of about one tea- 
spoonful of complete fertilizer to each square foot weekly and 
applied just before a watering will aid in making sturdy, vig- 
orous plants. These plants will transplant nicely even when 
transplanting into soil is delayed and when they will have 
passed the danger stage of damping-off. Gardeners who have 
grown seedlings in peat and sand will appreciate the folly of 
using soil with its attendant evils. 

The treatment of seeds, soil and seedlings with diverse 
chemicals in conjunction with soil culture in the raising of 
young plants can be disappointing. The procedures are not 
practical for the home gardener or for a few lots of seed. By 
using a mixture of clean sand and fine peat moss and providing 
warm conditions and moisture for germination, the problem 


of successfully raising seedlings is nicely met. 
—E. F. Guba. 


Waltham Field Station, Waltham, Mass. 


Calomel a Valuable Insecticide 


OSING cabbage maggots with calomel applied in a sus- 

pension around the young plants, as a dust, or as a coat- 

ing on the seed, has distinct advantages over most other 

methods yet devised for combating this troublesome pest, 

according to Dr. Hugh Glasgow, entomologist at the state 
experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. 

The insecticidal properties of calomei were discovered largely 
by accident a number of years ago in some tests in which all of 
the salts of mercury were included as a matter of routine. Such 
striking control of the root maggot was obtained on the calo- 
mel plot, however, that it was immediately made the subject 
of careful tests. It was found to have some decided advantages 
over corrosive sublimate, the standard treatment, although no 
more effective than the latter in controlling cabbage maggot. 

One of calomel’s chief advantages is that there is little danger 
of injury to tender young plants from its use, whereas corrosive 
sublimate must be used in a fairly dilute solution. Corrosive 
sublimate is also suspected of delaying the harvesting date of 
early cabbage and cauliflower. Because it can be used in heavier 
dosages, calomel generally does not need to be applied as often 
as corrosive sublimate. 

Calomel may be applied in suspension in water, it may be 
used as dust, or it may be applied directly to the seed at plant- 
ing time. In fact, any method that results in placing the calomel 
near the point where the eggs of the insect are normally de- 
posited will result in satisfactory control of the root maggot. 


Way to Prevent Soil Washing 


T OFTEN is difficult to check erosion in paths and shallow 
natural drains, but if the soil is removed to the depth of 
one foot and a layer of corn stalks, tomato vines, coarse weeds 
or straw is placed in the excavation, the soil then being replaced 
and packed down, there will be no deep washing. 
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AS SOON as the weather is settled, early cabbage, broccoli, lettuce 
and cauliflower plants may be set out. 


ORIENTAL poppies leave a gap when they die down. Scarlet sage 
or Hyacinthus candicans make a good succession. 


SET OUT pansy plants as soon as the ground is ready. They will 
flower continuously if the blossoms are kept picked. 


ESTABLISHED roses should be given a liberal application of com- 
mercial fertilizer. Bone meal is better applied in the Fall. 


IF KILLED back, Clematis paniculata may be cut down almost to the 
ground. It will make rapid growth and flower in the Fall. 


CLEAN out all old foliage and weeds from among irises before the 
plants have grown so much that this work is difficult. 


IT IS wise to attack the weeds as soon as they appear. They can be 
eradicated much easier than after they become thoroughly estab- 
lished. 


MAKE sure that all evergreen specimens that were tied up for support 
during the Winter are loosened now so that they can take on their 
natural form. 


MAKE cuttings of house plants such as coleus, wandering jew and 
other easy-growing varieties so that they may be set out in the 
garden at the end of May. 


LILACS, deutzias, bleeding hearts, tulips and daffodils that have been 
forced under glass may be set in the open ground. Many of them 
will recover and bloom again. 


THERE are differences of opinion about the feeding of peonies, but 
established plants are undoubtedly improved by a light application 
of balanced commercial fertilizer at this time. 


DEFOLIATION of hawthorns is often caused by a fungus which 
can be controlled by spraying now with bordeaux mixture. Another 
spray when the leaves are half open will be advisable. 


MOST perennials will respond to a balanced commercial fertilizer 
applied now. It is best washed in by the rain. If cultivated in, there 
will be danger of breaking off plants starting to grow underground. 


GENISTAS may be planted in the garden in their pots and taken up 
in the Fall, when they will again bloom. Cuttings from this plant 
may be grown in the open ground and potted up in the Fall. 


CONIFEROUS evergreens should be pruned immediately if such 
work is needed. Pinching back the short terminals of the side 
branches is all that is needed on young spruces, firs and pines. 


IT IS a wise plan to scatter a few radish seeds in the drills when 
carrots, beets, parsnips and vegetable oysters are being planted, 
because the radishes will come up quickly and mark the rows for 
cultivation. 


BUDDLEIAS are usually killed back in Winter and should be pruned 
hard now. One exception is found in Buddleia alternifolia, which 
blooms on old wood and is hardier than the others. It should be 
pruned after flowering. 


THERE is no better time for dividing delphiniums and for making 
new plantations than as soon as the plants start in the Spring. It is 
not necessary to have large clumps. Three good crowns with a 
well-developed root are sufficient. 


ASPARAGUS grows best in a sandy loam. Use the Mary Washington 
variety. Plant the roots in deep furrows so that the crowns are 
four to six inches below ground. Set the plants one and one-half to 
two feet apart in rows that are four feet apart. 


EUONY MUS radicans vegetus is often infested with scale, particu- 
larly in the South. Yellowish areas indicate their presence. They 
may be combated by spraying them with a miscible oil, but this 
should be done only on a clear, warm day. 


THE PRUNING of roses should be finished as soon as possible, cut- 
ting back to live wood and cutting the stems still more if particu- 
larly fine blooms are desired. Comparatively light pruning may be 
practiced if the owner prefers a profusion of blooms. 


GO OVER all vines and plants trained against buildings to make sure 
that the staples have not pulled away or the ties rotted through. 
Make sure that the stems of wisteria are not twined around gutter 
pipes or pushed under shingles and clapboards. The surplus slender 
growths of wisteria should also be cut back. 


HORTICULTURE 








Srop ct” 
PRUNERS 
Make Pruning Easy! 





No. 119 “Snap-Cut” 
(8”) cuts %” limbs. 
Chrome finish, one hand catch, best construction. $2.00 


You'll like the amazing ease with which these sturdy, comfort- 
able pruners quickly sever tough branches, without tiring hands 
or damaging bark. The secret is in the famous “Snap-Cut” blade 
and anvil slicing action. There’s a “Snap-Cut” Pruner for every : 
purse and purpose. The helpful booklet illustrated below tells The SR 
you all about them: gives valuable information on proper ‘ 
pruning practice. 





No. 19 Special “Snap-Cut” (8”). Same cut- 
ting action as the No. 119, but lower in 
price because of economical construc- 
tion. $1.50 


No. 528 Orchard Pruner. Especially de- 
signed for clearing brush. Light weight, 
- perfectly balanced, cuts easy, clean, close. 
Special tempered cutting edges; large, 
comfortable hardwood handle grips 28” long. $3.50 
No. 128 “Snap-Cut” Flower Picker and Pruner. Cuts and 
holds stems, allowing cut material to be lifted away from 
bushes. Same as No. 119 except smaller size and with flower 
holding attachment..$1.50 


Send for this valuable 40-page book, ‘Secrets of Success in 
Pruning,” telling you how, when, what to prune. Completely 
illustrated. Free with any of above pruners. For booklet only, 


send 10c. 
SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Oakville, Conn. 








49 Main Street 














DOES YOUR GARDEN BOAST THESE 
NEW and RARE PERENNIALS? 


CAMPANULA BLUE GARDENIA — A 1939 Introduction. 
Beautiful double blue gardenia-like flowers on tall stems. 
85c each; $2.00 per 3; $3.85 per 6. 

ANTHEMIS MOONLIGHT—Pale yellow flowers. Blooms all 
Summer. 40c each; $3.35 per 10. 

ASTER HARRINGTON’S PINK—A true pink aster. Very 
hardy. 40c each; $3.35 per 10. 

ASTER FRIKARTI (Wonder of Staefa)—Extra large lavender- 
blue flowers. 40c each; $3.35 per 10. 

BUDDLEIA CHARMING—A glorious shrub. Elegant sprays 
with lavender-pink blooms. 65c each; $5.75 per 10. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM ADMIRAL BYRD (Shasta Daisy)—Pure 
white lanceolated petals. Excellent cut flower. 35c each; 
$3.00 per 10. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM SUNNY BOY—Clear yellow pompon. 
First of its kind to bloom. Excellent cut. 35c each: $3.00 
per 10. 

PHLOX MARY LOUISE—The finest pure white Phlox we 
have ever seen. 35c each; $2.90 per 10. 

TROLLIUS GOLD QUELLE—Deep yellow flowers with rich 
golden stamens. 40c each; $3.35 per 10. 

VERONICA BLUE SPIRE—Beautiful deep blue spikes of 
flowers with lovely green foliage. 35c each: $2.90 per 10. 





(Catalog Sent on Request) 


CORLISS BROS. INC., NURSERIES 


(Perennial Specialists) 
REYNARD STREET GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 
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RARE FLOWERING TREES 


MAGNOLIAS 


Sequence of bloom for two 
months can be arranged :— 


(each) (10) 


Stellata, white, April 10. 
10-12 in. B&B.. . $1.35 $13.00 


x 





DOGWOOD TREES 


W hite—flowering. Native 
Spring beauty. 


18-inch (light) ...$2.00 (10) 
2-foot $6. (10) $30. (100) 
5-foot (heavy) ....$8.00 each 


HORTICULTURE 









KELSEY’S 
SHORT 
GUIDE 


Large illustrated 
book, most com- 
plete list of 
Trees, Shrubs, 
Evergreens, etc. 
Much improved 
over our 1938 
Guide, of which 
American Botan- 
ist Magazine 
said: ‘Seems to 
us to be the most 
useful catalog in 
existence."’ Copy 
free, 1000 differ- 
ent hardy plants. 
150 photos. 
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18-inch B&B ... 2.25 20.00 Pink—clear color. All grafted " fo 
Rosea—rose, April 15. plants. (each) (10) , 
12-inch B&B .. .$2.00 $18.00 12-inch B&B ...$ .80 $ 7.50 /pucnina, — 
Soulangeana—pink, white, 5-foot B&B ... 6.50 60.00 for 20 cents! 
April 20. Small 12-inch 
24-inch B&B ...$2.50 $22.50 FRANKLINIA plants dug with 
Sena ee a ball. Collected 
insi—red, white, May 1. Should do for Fall what Dog- carefully and 
10-inch B&B ...$1.20 $10.00 wood does for Spring, Fre. will grow into 
18-inch B&B... 2.25 20.00 rant white, August to frost. specimens. ia 0 
Nigra—purple, May 15. Acid, damp soil. (each) (10) few years, worth 
10-inch B&B .. .$1.20 $10.00 10-inch ........ $1.25 $10.00 pony Fa ened 
30-inch B&B ... 3.75 80.00 5-foot B&B ... 4.5 f d 
inch > ‘00 & 4.50 37.50 Rhododendron 
(25 0r (50 o0r 
JAPAN Upright (Tree-form) Japanese Yew makes the more) more) 
best hedge for northern America. We are head- Maximum 
YEW quarters for this type of evergreen. All sizes 28 .20 
HEDGE and prices. (For example, special hedge grade Carolina 
10-15 inch transplanted at $55 per 100.) .32 .30 
Catawba 
32 30 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
50-G Church St., New York City 


Mt. Laurel 
-28 -20 
‘our — 25 each — 


(All f 
100 PLANTS FOR S25) 














Lovely new 
Gay - 
Feather 5 


LIATRIS 
SEPTEMBER GLORY 






® Tall, graceful 
spikes thickly 
studded with stun- 
ning lavender- 
purple blooms in 
late August and 
September. A real novelty ac- 
quisition for the garden en- 
thusiast! Grows 3 feet tall. 
Dreer-quality plants, 60c ea.; 


3 for $1.55. Sent prepaid. 
FREE—Dreer's 1939 Garden 
Book. More than a catalog. 


Abounds in rare novelties 
and old favorites. 


HENRY A. DREER 


282 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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HENRY A. DREER 
282 Dreer Bidg., 
Phila., Pa. 


Send me carriage pre- 


Se plants 
Liatris September Glory. 


Amount enclosed .... 


.] Free 
Send your 

complete 1939 City 
Garden Book State... ; 








Slice cane este ene Gitebsine exme eee ens ee enmeninalll 


FOR SPRING 
PLANTING 


Spring is slow in coming 
but we are preparing our 
stock so that you may plant 
successfully large Maples, 
Oaks and Elms at no increase 
over last year's prices, as well 
as a full stock of smaller trees 
and shrubs. 


Evergreens may be planted 
for two months yet but it is 
just as well to get them in as 
early as possible. We would 
like to show you our Yews in 
many forms, Hemlocks from 
2 to 20 feet, Arborvitzes, Pines 
and many others. 


Speaking of trees—we have 
Tree Peonies in 5S-inch pots 


.for planting this Spring. 


Two year grafted plants at 
$4.50 each, $40 per 10 


Send for catalog or phone 
Newburyport 1950 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
WEST NEWBURY MASS. 
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New Campanula Blue Gardenia 


HE remarkable new campanula Blue Gardenia is a direct 

cross, the parent plants being Campanula persicifolia and 
C. persicifolia meerheimt. Approximately 3,700 seedlings were 
produced and from them seven new campanulas were selected. 
After the growing season of another year, the number was 
reduced to four because of the likeness of some of these seven 
to the others. Blue Gardenia is the first of this series of new 
campanulas to be offered to the public. 

Blue Gardenia represents an entirely new type, and as its 
name implies, it has the lovely gardenia form. The blooms, 
measuring between two and one-half and three inches across, 
are a beautiful shade of blue, produced almost the entire length 
of 30-inch stems with five to eight flower spikes on one plant, 
and make an excellent cut flower. Its foliage is dark green and 
leathery. 

The campanula Blue Gardenia is easy to grow in average 
garden soil with ordinary drainage and is hardy and insect 
free. There is reason to believe that this new series of cam- 
panulas will prove to be outstanding. The flowering season 
starts about the last of June and continues well into the middle 
of July. 





Blue Gardenia represents a new type of campanula. 


A Very Useful Chrysanthemum 


S SPRING approaches and we search our catalogues for 

new plants for our gardens, I should like to recommend 

one of the new chrysanthemums which I found rather out- 

standing, ‘‘Nartica,’’ a De Petris introduction of 1938. This 

is 2 Korean cross between Normandie and Chrysanthemum 
arcticum. 

I am not successful with chrysanthemums, but ‘‘Nartica,”’ 
growing under identical conditions as the others, grew tall and 
bushy, and produced an armful of blossoms. The flower is of 
the shaggy type and measures five inches in diameter when 
fully opened. It is a deep but soft pink, the under side of the 
petals slightly tinted with yellow. As the flowers age, they 
acquire a lavender tint, as most pinks do, but never become an 
unattractive shade. 

The stems are rather slender, making for grace both in the 
garden and as a cut flower. They are exquisite arranged with 
the artemisia Silver King, or with Berberis thunbergi atropur- 
purea. Totty’s catalogue claims extreme hardiness for “‘Nar- 
tica.”” Even if this should prove not so, it is well worth re- 
purchasing each year. 

—Henriette E. Bachman. 
Port Henry, N. Y. 
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FOR BEST RESULTS 


Foot 


NATURE’S OWN 
FERTILIZER 


To bring out the rich coloring 
in flowers—to produce a thick- 
tufted, velvety green lawn —feed 
your garden and lawn with the 
new Improved Driconure. This 
ideal, all-organic plant food sci- 
entifically combines nature’s own 
products—cow manure and poul- 
try manure—with peat moss. It 
is clean, easy to use and will mot 
burn. Packed in large 2-bushel 
bags—sufficient for top dressing 
1000 sq. ft. of lawn area or fer- 
tilizing 250 g ft. garden area. 
Write today for free literature 
and delivered prices. 





FREE ... Send today for this 
informative garden folder. 
It’s Free for the asking. 
Just address Dept. H-4. 

AEE 4) ‘ro re) Wi NC 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


th Weste 1 Milk St 
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CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 


In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES 

IRISES 
PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER, PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 














Hemerocallis 


As improved by 
Dr. A. B. Stout 


The unfailing lily 
from Spring to 
Fall, now glorified by 25 years 
of scientific effort. New colors, 
new seasons, new sizes. 






For complete details ask for 
“Better Plants by Farr” 
our catalogue, which also presents 


Hybrid Lilacs, Tree Peonies, and 
Peonies. Write for your copy today. 


FARR NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 134 Weiser Park, Penna. 
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Cover Design—Garden Entrance. 
Photograph by Thomas E. Marr. 
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WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME 





For 35 years acknowl- 
edged the finest spray 
for greenhouse and 
garden use. “O.K.'s” 
absolute safety on 
even the most tender 
young growths is at- 
tested by its wide use among orchid 
growers. Two-fold killing action as- 
sures high efficiency and economy. 





Write for Booklet E-415 


SEY 
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This Is An Excellent 


Time for Planting 


Hybrid Rhododen- 
drons in fine variety. 


Azaleas in 15 varieties. 


Clematis. 25 climbing 
varieties, 20 of the 
large flowered sec- 
tion. 


Roses in 175 varieties, 
splendid stock. 


Hardy Liliums in 60 
varieties suitable for 
Spring plantings. 

Hardy Herbaceous 
Perennials and Rock 
Plants. 


Summer Flowering 
Bulbs in numerous 
varieties. 

Call and see our stock. 

In late April we will have 

150 varieties of Narcissus 


flowering and many other 
interesting things. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Front Street at Federal 
WEYMOUTH MASS. 








Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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The approach to the Chicago flower show was through a long wooded area leading to a log cabin which was the 
background of the show’s “Pioneer Gardens.” This exhibit won a medal for the Cook County Forest Preserve. 


This exhibit at the Chicago flower show was called “The Garden of the Future.” Echeverias in regular lines were 
set in gravel dyed to match the fuchsia colorings in the dracena leaves. These plants in turn were planted in 
pots painted yellow to match the tiles in the terrace. The central panel of blue gravel was surrounded by brilliant 


borders of kalanchoe. A blue pool in the center was set in white marble. The effect was very unusual indeed. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 









CCUPYING two and one-half acres of continuous floor 
space free of posts or obstructions, beneath some | 20,000 
yards of blue bunting to simulate Spring skies, the Chicago 
Flower Show opened at Navy 
Pier, March 25, and continued 
through April 2. For the seventh 
consecutive year the Chicago 
show, sponsored by the Garden 
Club of Illinois, and the only 
major show in the country managed entirely by women, was 
under the direction of Mrs. O. W. Dynes, now president of 
the National Council of State Garden Clubs. 

The theme of the show, “Illinois Through the Years,’’ was 
developed through seven periods. The first, showing a typical 
prairie state woodland such as greeted the early explorers, was 
set up by the Forest Preserve of Cook County and was so 
superbly done that it won a gold medal. The other six periods 
were developed by certain of the 114 federated clubs. 

Visitors entered through a long stretch of woodland to find 
at its edge a pioneer cabin, with a primitive herb garden and a 
treasured rose bush brought overland in an overloaded covered 
wagon. The authenticity of the rose bush used was vouched for 
by Mrs. Dynes, as it was grown from a slip of a bush brought 
into Illinois by her own ancestors from Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Beyond the pioneer’s home was a white frame house of the 
Greek revival period, approximately 1840, with its entrance, 
rose, and formal gardens. Next came two brick houses of the 
Civil War period, with their flower and vegetable gardens. 
Then gray stone houses of the World’s Fair period, with their 
small front yard gardens. Beyond these were gardens of the 
present and gardens of the future. 

Each group consisted of six to ten component parts, each 
part planned and executed by a different club. The co-opera- 
tion shown by the six clubs that developed the Civil War 
group won a silver medal from the Garden Club of Illinois 
for their exhibit. This display was also awarded a bronze 
medal by the Garden Club of America as the outstanding 
exhibit of the show. The class showed two brick houses in 
Grant’s home town of Galena, with house plants and gardens 
of the period. 

The World’s Fair period group, developed by ten garden 
clubs, was also awarded.a silver medal by the Garden Club 
of Illinois. The exhibit copied a section of Aldine Square, a 
residential district in Chicago's near South Side, as it appeared 
at the time of the Columbian Exposition. Through the front 
windows of four homes, visitors saw elaborate lace curtains 
and even more elaborate hand-painted lamps. The small front 
yard gardens, as well as the little garden in the center of the 
street, showed more raked gravel than grass. They were planted 
with the geraniums of the period and the characteristic weep- 
ing mulberries. 

The outstanding garden of the future showed a reversion to 
raked gravel, but gravel brilliantly dyed to suit the garden 


Successful Flower Shows 
in Chicago and Detroit 















































composition—fuchsia-colored gravel to match fuchsia-colored 
dracenas and bright blue gravel to match a bright blue pool. 

Although the nature of the historical gardens was such as 
to exhibit little plant and flow- 
ering material, visitors to the 
show found ample bloom in the 
displays set up by the Allied 
Florists and the commercial 
growers of the area. Rhododen- 
drons, hydrangeas, roses, carnations, sweet peas and orchids 
were exhibited in great quantities. The judges pronounced the 
quality of the flowers shown this year the best ever seen at 
any of the Chicago flower shows. 

Gardens of various types, rich in flowering and other 
plant material, were arranged by the Chicago Park District, 
Vaughan’s Seed Store, the American Gardeners’ Association, 
the National Association of Gardeners, the North Shore Horti- 
cultural Society, the University Horticultural Society, the 
Morton Arboretum and the Chicago Cactus Society. 

A terrace garden arranged by the Chicago Park District was 
a brilliant challenge to those who insist that magenta cannot 
be combined with other colors in the garden. Rhododendrons 
and azaleas in white, pink, red, and orange were blended into 
magenta, and the magenta into bold masses of blue and purple 
cinerarias. This altogether pleasing composition, shown against 
a low limestone wall and a heavy massing of young mahogany 
and California redwood trees, Japanese plum, Podocarpus 
neritfolia, P. macrophylla, Ligustrum lucidum, and box, was 
awarded a gold medal. 

An especially pleasing feature of the show was the great 
improvement in the exhibits of the junior garden clubs. Their 
window boxes and miniature gardens would have done credit 
to many senior clubs, and were viewed with eager interest by 
the thousands of visitors who crowded the show. 


The log cabin at the Chicago flower show had a front yard with a “‘snake”’ 
fence and a small vegetable garden. 
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Detroit's Unusual Flower Show 


ifn greatest flower show, which opened on Satur- 
day, March 25, and continued until the next Sunday, 
brought out an attendance which tested the capacity of Con- 
vention Hall. The show was notable for its spectacular ex- 
hibits, chief of which was a vast jungle garden put on by the 
Detroit Zoological Park. This exhibit covered 21,000 square 
feet and included thousands of tropical plants, together with 
moss-hung trees leaning gently over a great pool and a large 
number of birds—parrots, a snow-white cockatoo, 18 flamin- 
goes, ten crown cranes and 500 canaries. The interest of many 
visitors centered around four huge turtles, which had an 
average weight of 240 pounds and roamed about at will. The 
walks which ran through this exhibit were covered with tan- 
bark, adding to the realistic effect. 

Another spectacular exhibit was a hydrangea mound set up 
by the Department of Parks and Boulevards. This huge 
exhibit, solid with hydrangea plants running through shades 
of pink and lavender, bordered a reflection pool 160 feet long. 
This pool surrounded an island covering 1500 square feet 
and was reached by a birch log bridge where visitors were 


Flamingoes constituted an 
important part of a large 
garden set up by the Zoo- 
logical Park at the annual 
Spring flower exhibition 
in Detroit this year. 


prone to linger, inasmuch as it was an excellent vantage point 
from which to see the 20,000 tulips, all grown from Michigan 
bulbs, which constituted another important exhibit. 

As usual in Detroit, water was used very freely, and the 
Greening Nursery Company made good use of this fact by 
having two swans swim gracefully over the surface of the pool 
in their exhibit, while tame rabbits played about the island on 
which the exhibit stood, peering over rocks as visitors ap- 
proached and then scampering away to hide in the underbrush. 

Several private estates were generous in setting up exhibits 
at this show. Among them was one set up by Mrs. Elmer D. 
Speck, which took the form of a primrose garden. Mrs. 
Edward B. Whitcomb had a beautiful display which included 
25 tree geraniums and many well-grown orchids. Beautifully 
grown tropical plants were a feature of Mrs. Joseph T. 
Schlotman’s garden. 

Garden clubs made a feature of Victorian mantels. Each was 
draped with a heavy velvet runner with various features, such 
as antique vases or clocks and old-fashioned paintings together 
with a central flower arrangement. On Monday, these Victo- 
rian mantels were replaced with French mantel arrangements. 


A waterfall added much 
to the unusually striking 
exhibit set up by Green- 
ing Nursery of Monroe, 
Mich., at the Detroit 
Spring flower show. 











Annual Climbers for Quick Results 


There is a place for them in every 
garden no matter how small it may be 


VERY amateur can find use for some annual climbers, 
even though his garden be but a small one. Apart from 
sweet peas and nasturtiums they can hardly be classed as 

useful for the furnishing of cut flowers. Of these two the latter 
are more dependable in America and especially since the intro- 
duction of the Gleam section they have grown materially in 
favor, flowering much the best when sown in a soil which is 
rather poor. Sweet peas need a more generous medium but have 
sharply declined in favor with home gardeners since the Spencer 
type displaced the old grandiflora. In Great Britain they are 
easily the dominant annual climber, blooming from June until 
frost with stems and flowers we cannot approach here. 

However, when it comes to climbers enjoying more tropical 
heat we fare very much better. Probably the most popular of 
all is the Heavenly Blue ipomea or “‘morning glory’’ which 
makes a glorious show for several months, although, except 
when the days are rather overcast, the flowers are pretty well 
faded by mid-afternoon. It is fairly well known that there are 
many disappointments in growing this beautiful climber. If 
you simply ask for ““‘Heavenly Blue morning glory’’ seed you 
may get seeds of a strain which will germinate wonderfully, 
grow with abandon and throw some flowers just in advance 
of frost. On the other hand, if you demand and secure the 
early-flowering type, plants will start flowering when but a 
few inches high and persist until cut down by frost and if your 
soil is poor you will get many more flowers than when it is 
the opposite. If you start seeds indoors, soak them for 24 hours 
before sowing. Sow either one or two seeds each in little pots 
of sandy loam, or a number together and later pot singly. With 
indoor-started plants you are assured of a longer season but 
seeding can be done outdoors, where they are to flower, in 
early May. 

This year we are reading glowing reports of the new 
ipomeea, Scarlett O’Hara, and no doubt the name will induce 
many to buy it. It is usually described as bright scarlet but 
would be more correct as carmine or cornelian red. It is brighter 
in some sections than others but is going to need more coaxing 
to get it started to climb than the 
much more lovely Heavenly Blue 
and I think that it will really be of 
more value as a pot plant than a 
garden climber. Like many other 
floral novelties it will be well to take 
the alluring reports on this with a 
“pinch of salt.’’ For those who like 
the moonflower, Ipomoea bona-nox 
or I. noctiflora, with its white flow- 
ers in the evening, the treatment sug- 
gested for Heavenly Blue answers 
equally well here. There are mixed 
strains of Japanese Imperial morning 
glories coming in varied and interest- 
ing colors but the blue outclasses all, 
easily. 

For an annual which grows rap- 
idly, makes a fine screen, is clean, 
flowers freely and has no bad traits, 
Cobea scandens stands supreme. It 
comes in white and purple and also 
carries the name of “‘cup and saucer 
vine’ because of the formation of its 
flowers. To get a quicker effect it is 
well to buy plants started under glass 
and trained to stakes but seeds may 





Scarlett O’ Hara has proved to be somewhat eccentric. 


also be sown in the open early in May. It is often recommended 
in catalogues that seeds must be stood edgewise to ensure suc- 
cessful germination. I remember reading this advice when a 
mere boy and believed it for some years but, as a matter of fact, 
they will sprout just as abundantly if sown flat. I have no idea 
when or where the edgewise theory was evolved but it can 
safely be placed in the same class with suggestions to sow 
various crops only when the moon is in a certain stage. 

The canary creeper, Trop@olum canariense, is an interesting 
climber succeeding very well in partial shade but hardly strik- 
ing enough for the amateur unless variety is desired. A very 
pretty little vine is thunbergia, sometimes going under the 
name of Black-eyed Susan, although the latter name is more 
fittingly applied to a rudbeckia common in our fields. The 
thunbergias are better fitted for use in boxes and baskets than 
as climbers, although for rather low effects they are charming. 
They may be started indoors or sown where they are to flower. 
A great many home gardeners don’t know what these are. To 
give a touch of color in the rockery where annuals are to be 
used they are excellent and will do a minimum of harm to the 
hardy plants. 

The scarlet runner bean has much to recommend it as an 
annual climber. It makes rapid growth and is very showy and 
attractive. In addition to its floriferousness, its beans have 
decided food value and, if these are kept closely picked, the 
plants will flower over a long season. There is no need to start 
them indoors. Outside sowing gives more vigorous plants. An 
interesting little vine is Cardiospermum halicacabum, better 
known as the balloon vine, which will attain a height of six 
to ten feet. The flowers are pure white and are followed by the 
balloon-like seed pods from which the plant gets its popular 
name. It should be sown where it is to flower. 

A member of the leguminosz family is the hyacinth bean, 
Dolichos lablab. It is a rapid grower with large purple flowers. 
There is also a pure white form. It is delicate and endures no 
frost whatever. In the tropics the beans are prized for food. 
The dolichos is easily cultivated in any good garden soil and 
once hot weather comes its rate of growth is very rapid. Where 
variety is desired this climber should certainly be included. 

Annual vines producing attractive flowers have much value 
in the garden. They serve as fillers 
between hardy climbers, especially 
those slow in getting established. 

—William N. Craig. 
Weymouth, Mass. 


California Ranch and 
Mission Pilgrimage 


RANCH and Mission Pilgrim- 

age will be conducted in Cali- 
fornia for the first time on April 22 
and 29, and May 20 and 27. It will 
offer an opportunity to see not only 
old Franciscan missions but also ex- 
tensive ranches never before opened 
to the public. A route card listing 
the places of interest open free to the 
public along the way may be ob- 
tained from the Recreation Center 
or Chamber of Commerce in Santa 
Barbara. Admission to each ranch 
' will be 50 cents and the visitors must 
secure a pilgrimage card in advance 
with a special list for each day. 
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“Who sows a field or trains a flower or plants a tree is 


—John Greenleaf Whittier. 


more than all.” 


The Soy Bean as a Garden Vegetable 


EQUESTS for information on the growing of soy beans in 
the vegetable garden are on the increase. | have grown a 
number of the edible varieties at the Waltham (Mass.) Field 
Station with considerable success. However, I am sorry to say 
that the operation of shelling is a tedious task. Thhe pods are 
comparatively soft, yet fibrous, and therefore take considerable 
time to open. As the beans are less than half the size of limas 
ind the pods require twice the time to open, it takes about 
four times as long to get a cupful of soy beans as it does lima 
beans. 

At present, seed of the edible varieties of soy beans is not 
generally available. However, Dr. W. J. Morse of the Bureau 
of Plant Industry of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington will send free samples to any interested person. 
Seedsmen will undoubtedly have seed of the most promising 
edible varieties to offer for sale another year. 

Seed can be planted as soon as the soil warms up—May 20 
around Boston. Soy beans require about the same growing con- 
ditions as string beans but the plants are much taller and 
stockier. Plant in drills about three feet apart, dropping four 
to five seeds per foot. When the plants are ten inches high, thin 
to eight inches apart in the row. The plants grow from two 


to three feet tall depending on the variety. The pods should . 


be picked when the beans can be easily distinguished. The 
varieties vary a little in time of maturity but seed planted May 
20 should provide beans by August 25. A light frost will 
injure the plants very little so seed can be planted as late as 
July 1 to provide beans October 1. Pods contain two or three 
beans. The flavor and texture is very similar to the lima bean. 

Although, personally, I am very fond of soy beans as a 
green shell bean, I do not believe they will be commonly 
grown until larger podded, easier shelling varieties become 
available. Soy beans are easy to raise as they do not have any 
particularly serious disease or insect trouble. The Mexican bean 
beetle will attack them only as a last resort and then will do 
but little damage. 

The story of the soy bean is one of the greatest romances in 
agricultural history. About half the world’s population has 
depended upon soy beans as its main source of protein. This 
wonderful crop was cultivated long before written history be- 
gan, some historians say over 20,000 years ago. The plant is 
a native of eastern Asia but is now grown throughout the 
world. 

Some explorer interested in plants sent some seed to the 
United States about 1804 but it was grown only as a curiosity 
in botanical gardens. Over 100 years later, in 1907, 23 varie- 
ties of soy beans were described by Dr. Ball of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as being grown in this country. 

The world war stimulated interest in the growing of the 
soy bean and the use of its by-products in the manufacture of 
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stock feeds, salad dressing, shortening, paint, ink, linoleum 
and soap. At the close of the war, over 600 varieties of soy 
beans had been imported from the Orient. 

But this was a mere beginning, for during the next ten years 
(1918-1928) over 7,000 different varieties were sent to the 
United States for trial. Of these there are more than 2,000 dis- 
tinct types which vary in size of plant, date of maturity, color 
and shape of bean, oil content, etc. At the present time about 
100 named varieties are being grown in this country. Produc- 
tion in the United States required 50,000 acres in 1907 and 
over 5,000,000 acres in 1937. Soil conditions favorable to the 
production of field corn are usually well suited to soy beans. 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa and North Carolina are the most im- 
portant producing areas. 

As a comparatively new article in the menu of the American 
people, the soy bean provides a great variety of products. Soy 
beans contain very little fat and so the many food products 
are non-fattening — flour, cereal, diabetic foods, ice-cream, 
macaroni, infant foods, etc. Soy beans are rich in minerals— 
calcium, phosphorus and iron. Soy beans are also a good source 
of vitamins B and G. And, in addition, the remarkable soy 
bean leaves the soil richer wherever it grows. 

Waltham, Mass. —Paul Dempsey. 


Garden Contest on the Air in Colorado 


HE ‘Three B’s” proved an interesting innovation on the 

part of the Home Garden Club of Denver, Colo., with a 
local radio program. This program, a weekly feature, is made 
up of a spelling bee, a word-pronouncing bee, and a word- 
building bee. One such program is outlined here. 

In the spelling bee each contestant received, in turn, three 
words to spell. “Lilium auratum’’ was the only name mis- 
spelled from the following list used by the master of cere- 
monies: Calliopsis, coreopsis, achillea, aconitum, Lilium aura- 
tum, anchusa, Lilium tenuifolium, scabiosa, salpiglossis, 
gypsophila, fritillaria, calendula, campanula, platycodon, 
hemerocallis, portulaca, zxthionema, godetia, callirhoé, antir- 
rhinum, artemisia, cotoneaster and pyrethrum. 

The pronouncing bee was more difficult. Three words for 
each contestant, in turn, were spelled audibly and written 
upon a blackboard to be correctly pronounced. Following is 
the list from which four were mispronounced: Tithonia, 
lathyrus, scutellaria, saponaria, polemonium, stachys, leu- 
cocrinum, belamcanda, eschscholtzia, helichrysum, echinops, 
Cobea scandens, euonymus, buddleia, nicotiana, acroclinium, 
ampelopsis, heuchera, calceolaria, brachycome, schizanthus, 
dodecatheon, pentstemon, venidium, lavatera. 

The third bee—a word marathon—provided the greatest 
entertainment for the audience, and the greatest uneasiness 
for the participants. Each contestant was given a certain letter 
of the alphabet to build upon in ten seconds, as many flower 
names as possible. The leading contestant succeeded in giving 
14 names with her letter ““H.’’ A woman well-known for 
staid and steady gardening methods “‘swung’’ in a very 
modern manner, hop, hazel, holly, hedera, heuchera, haw- 
thorn, hosta, hesperis, heather, hibiscus, heliopsis, helianthus, 
helianthemum, heliotrope. 

The list of words used in spelling and pronouncing was 
compiled by the radio chairman of the Home Garden Club, 
and approved by Mrs. Helen K. Fowler, of Shadow Valley 
Gardens, a recognized horticultural authority. The contestants 
had no knowledge of this list, nor of the letter he would 
receive in the marathon. The truth is, each contestant was 
prepared to spell, or pronounce, 500 genera names. 

The eight contestants were members of a plant nomencla- 
ture round table, which is a current educational project within 
the Garden Club. The object of this round table is to know, 
by their standardized names, genera, their family, and such 
species as are adapted to Colorado gardens and especially those 
plants brought most frequently to our attention. 
Denver, Colo. 


—Anna S. Mellen. 














Life Insurance for Shade Trees 


Methods by which to make sure that 
they will have a long and happy life 


The seventh insurance policy is a mulch of strawy manure, 
peat moss, rotted leaves, rotted straw, clover or alfalfa chaff 
or similar material placed over the entire root system to con- 
serve moisture and keep the ground cooler in Summer. 

The eighth and last protection is that of watering. Not 
through one lone tile placed near the trunk, but over the entire 
root area apply sufficient water at one time to soak down six 
to eight inches. This should be sufficient to last two weeks 
or more and is of course only necessary during dry Summers. 

Anyone using these forms of insurance should be able to 
plant either nursery-grown trees or those taken from his 
own fields and fence rows and have them all live. Most trees 


discovered they were dead or nearly so? If they are not 

dead, the bark on the south side may be loose and dead 

so that an ugly wound is left which may never heal over and 

consequently allow decay to get started. All of this is un- 
necessary if a few precautions are taken. 

First. You should plant only healthy trees which have 

made a vigorous growth each year. This is easily determined 

by looking at the twigs; for the last two years’ growth the 


| AVE you ever planted shade trees and then a year later 





scars left by the scales of the Winter buds should still be 
visible. Besides, there is usually a difference in the roughness 
of the surface of the bark which is easily observed. 

Second. The careful digging of the tree to avoid any 


damage or bruising to the bark of the 
trunk and to the roots is absolutely 
necessary. All too many trees are dug 
with all too little of the root system. 
Get as large a root system as possible. 
For instance, a tree with a two-inch 
trunk should have at least a two-foot 
root spread after digging and prefer- 
ably three-foot; a four-inch trunk at 
least a four-foot root spread. 

Third. Plant the tree in a well- 
drained location; if not, a line of 
agricultural drain tile beneath the tree 
will prove a good investment. This 
tile should empty into another drain 
or go to a lower part of the yard. 

Fourth. Plant the tree the same 
depth at which it was growing. Plant 
with good top soil if possible. Do not 
put any manure in the bottom of the 
hole. Potatoes, oats and similar mate- 
rial put in the hole to conserve mois- 
ture are likely to do more harm than 
good. The old idea that trees should 
be planted facing in the same direction 
as that in which they were growing 
may be discarded. 

Fifth. To protect the tree from flat- 
headed borers which are largely the 
cause of the bark being loose and 


dead, we must wrap the trunk from the branches to the ground. 
This prevents the adult beetles from laying their eggs in the 
bark as well as protecting the trunk of the tree from sun scald 
while in the weakened condition from its transplanting opera- 
tion. The wrapping of the trunk should be done as soon as 
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Tree roots should be spread flat in this manner. 
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Tree roots should not be turned upward as 
in this illustration. 


can be planted any time when they are not in leaf. A few such 
as dogwood, redbud and birch are best Spring-planted. One, 
that grand old pioneer, the tulip poplar, is easy to handle 
just as it is budding out, but difficult at other times. 


ANY valuable shade trees have 
been unknowingly killed by the 
filling in of soil over their roots. It 
often takes but little soil over the root 
system of a tree to smother it. Un- 
fortunately, the average person be- 
lieves that if he protects the trunk of 
the tree by walling it in he can fill in 
all he wants to over the roots. This 
is not true. A fill of as little as four 
inches of clay over the roots of most 
trees may kill them. On the other 
hand, a 12- or 18-inch fill may not, 
especially if the soil is a light sandy 
loam. 

Since there is no way of telling in 
advance how much soil may be safely 
placed over the roots, certain precau- 
tions are necessary. The heavier, or 
the more clay there is in the soil, the 
greater the danger of smothering the 
roots and killing the tree. 

One should still build a_ wall 
around the trunk, a foot or more 
away from it, to protect the bark 
from injury and to allow for growth. 
If one is filling in more than three 
inches there are two ways in which it 
can be done. One is to fill in the 


soil an inch or two every year or two to give the roots an 
Opportunity to grow up to the surface. The better the soil 
the greater the chance of their doing this. The other method 
is to supply aération to the roots by the use of a layer of 
coarse gravel or crushed stone over the entire root area from 





the trunk to the ends of the branches and some little distance 
beyond. Cinders should not be used for this purpose since they 
may cause injury to the roots from chemicals contained in 
them. 

The layer of aération material should be from two to three 
inches for a six- or eight-inch fill, to 18 inches for a three- 
foot fill. It is often recommended that a number of lines of 
agricultural drain tile be run from the well around the trunk 
to the outer ends of the roots and then to the surface to give 
greater air circulation. These same tiles may be used for 
watering. 


the tree is planted. Burlap cut into four-inch strips and 
wrapped spirally so no bare bark is exposed works very nicely. 
A special waterproofed paper four inches wide is sold in rolls 
for this purpose and has proved satisfactory. Since it takes a 
tree about two years to recover and become established after 
transplanting the wrapping should be left on that long. 

The sixth form of insurance is to secure all trees with a 
two-inch trunk or larger with three guy wires to prevent 
their swaying in the wind and damaging the new root 
growth. With small trees up to three inch trunks, the wire 
may be put through a short length of rubber garden hose to 
protect the bark. With larger trees heavy screw eyes and lag 
screws are put into the larger branches to fasten the wire, the 
lower end of which should be fastened to a heavy stake or 
posts that will not move. Turnbuckles may be placed in the 
guys to keep them taut. 


—Victor H. Ries. 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


“If thou wouldest attain to thy highest, go look upon 
a flower.” —Schiller. 








Good Hedge Material Rarely Used 


Suggestions which garden makers who 
seek variety will be glad to have 


plants which are extremely useful and effective and I 
would like to suggest them for this reason. They are 
not used to the extent that they deserve. 

Of the coarser, taller growing material, Cornus kousa is one 
of the most aristocratic, colorful, and desirable, due to its late 
blooming period, which occurs in late June when the large 
heads of white flowers are very numerous. In the Fall, the 
foliage turns attractive shades of rose-red with brilliant, large, 
round, orange-red fruits borne on pendulous stalks which 
give a striking contrast to the darker and duller foliage tones. 
C. kousa and C. kousa chinensis are naturally bushy and up- 
right in habit, growing 


Moe articles about hedge material fail to mention a few 


hardy in a slightly sheltered position, have sufficiently dis- 
tinctive and attractive characteristics in form and habit to 
make them invaluable for such use. 

Berberis juliane naturally grows stiffly upright to a height 
of three to three and one-half feet. This makes it ideal for 
hedge use. The characteristic, innumerable, stiff, thorny 
prickles occurring along the margins of the thick, leathery, 
dark glossy green leaves and crowded closely on every twig 
and branch, make the shrub exceptionally desirable for keeping 
out children and dogs alike. The handsome foliage turns 
bronzy red in the Fall and Winter months and a light, bright 
green in the Spring with the new growth, when it bears in 
quantity rich yellow flower clusters—a gay, bright splash of 
color. B. verruculosa is the densest shrub I know, growing in a 
rounded form. The stiffly spiny and innumerable branches 

arch downward. The small 





into small trees, 15 to 20 
feet tall when used as speci- 


leathery leaves are stiff and 
spiny, dark shining green 





mens. In hedge form they 
should be allowed to grow 
to be at least eight feet tall 
and being of a dense nature 
they will form a splendid 


Winners in Flower Arrangement Contest 


Scores ranging from zero to 100 were submitted in the flower 
arrangement contest announced in the March | issue of Horticulture, 
but not a single reply gave the exact score as arrived at by the judges 
at Horticultural Hall, which was 87. However, eight persons came 
within one point of the right answer. The list of winners is as follows: 


above with a silver white 
lining underneath. Its foli- 
age turns a rich plum coior 
in the Fall. A hedge of 
B. verruculosa would be 


screen, windbreak or large 
deciduous hedge. 

C. paniculata makes an 
impregnable hedge, grow- 
ing more or less naturally 
in that form when wild. 
It can be trained into a 
wide-spreading, rather flat- 
topped hedge if clipped 
only occasionally, but will 





Mrs. Albert R. Sharp, Brookline, Mass. 

Mrs. P. R. Crosby, Pawtucket, R. I. 

Mrs. Robert G. Stone, Brookline, Mass. 

Miss Agnes V. Bateman, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mrs. William F. Evans, Moline, III. 

Mrs. John H. North, Great Neck, L. I., N. Y. 
Miss Olga M. Kent, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 

Mrs. Joseph H. Kotheimer, Louisville, Ky. 


two and one-half to three 
feet in width and as tall, 
with a naturally rounding 
top which would require 
little if any pruning. This 
is an extremely slow-grow- 
ing shrub. 

The ilex varieties, Ilex 
crenata convexa and I. ja- 








stand very hard pruning, 

after which it will present a smooth, regular, very thick surface 
which makes an excellent background for perennials. Such a 
hedge must necessarily be both wide and high, from four to six 
feet in thickness, according to how drastic the pruning is to be, 
and six to eight feet in height. This type of hedge is most 
suitable when used to enclose a vegetable or picking garden or 
to frame a woodland walk where it will harmonize to perfec- 
tion with the surrounding natural growth, and is neither too 
formal nor too sophisticated. 

A little less coarse in growth is rugosa rose Sir ‘1 nomas 
Lipton, a very adaptable and attractive shrub for hedge use 
provided the pruning and training is commenced in its early 
stages, thus preventing that bare and leggy appearance so often 
to be seen when rugosa roses have been allowed to grow up- 
ward freely and at will, forming large woody stalks at the 
base. The foliage of Sir Thomas Lipton is typical of this 
family, although larger and a darker, more glossy green, 
against which the lovely big double white flowers appear to 
the best advantage throughout the Summer months, borne in 
great number. Pruned severely from the start it may be trained 
to clothe a wall or form a very narrow hedge in an extremely 
limited space. 

Euonymus alatus or burning bush makes a splendid hedge 
with very little pruning as in habit it naturally is compact. 
The regularity of its straight horizontal layers of branches is 
attractive, the foliage is a good clear green and in the Fall 
turns a gorgeous flaming scarlet. It is sometimes known as 
cork bark due to the peculiar ridges of bark of a corky nature 
growing along the twigs on two or more sides. The burning 
bush forms a thick, wide, rather loose-tipped hedge and will 
attain a height of six to eight feet when mature. 

In the class of lower growing evergreen hedge material two 
forms of barberry and two closely related forms of ilex, both 


ponica microphylla, are so 
similar in form, habit and 
appearance that there is little choice between them. It is possible 


that the former is slightly hardier than the other form. Both 
grow into a neat mound. Both have tiny, shining, dark ever- 
green leaves not dissimilar to the southern boxwood although 
of a more leathery nature. These two ilex and Taxus cana- 
densis stricta are the best plants to be used for low, trim hedges 
where formal effects and structural details are desired in the 
formal garden, and are extremely aristocratic in nature with 
the added value of being free from insects and disease, an im- 
portant matter. 

Another little evergreen which may be trimmed into an 
even smaller, more compact hedge, but rarely appears to be 
used in this manner, is Euonymus minimus, which, unlike the 
coarser growing members of the family, seems to be quite free 
from scale. Clipped into a low edging of not more than one 
foot to 18 inches and not more than ten inches to a foot wide, 
it may be used as the small scale edging of evergreen so desir- 
able for beds and borders in the formal garden where space is 
limited and delicate texture is required to be in scale with the 
surrounding plant material. In the New England gardens suit- 
able material of this scale is hard to find since neither box- 
wood nor teucrium can be depended upon to survive our un- 
certain Winters. 


—DMarjorie Stearns. 
Weston, Mass. 


Economizing Garden Space 


d THE space for the vegetable garden is limited and weeds 
are not too much of a menace, a great many more of the 
smaller root vegetables can be produced in the same area if the 
seed is planted in shallow furrows two to four inches wide 
rather than in one very narrow row. 
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I HAVE just been to the California world’s fair. To me the 
most valuable by-product of the Treasure Island show is 
a new host of garden friends in California. You may plan to 
rush immediately to the Horticultural Building when you land 
from the San Francisco ferry, but you are arrested straightway 
by acres of mesembryanthemum around the walls of the Fair 
City. Modern botanical classification calls it carpobrotus and 
you have known it all your life as ice plant, but, whatever the 
name, you who probably know only the pink variety will be 
amazed at the orange, yellow, and crimson shades. You will 
admire the massing of the colors and resolve to go some day 
to San Diego and talk with Kate Sessions, who knows more 
about these flowers than anyone in the state. 

On the way you will see many men along the highways 
making plantings of Carpobrotus edulis, the fattest of all the 
ice plants, with flowers of dingy yellow or pink and actually 
having edible fruit. We ate some near Santa Barbara and they 
gave us neither gastronomic pleasure nor gastric pain. The men 
setting out the plants say that they themselves are ignomini- 
ously known as “‘pansy planters.’’ All the orange and crimson 
mesembryanthemum flowers link the fair with South Africa, 
one of the finest crimsons being Mesembryanthemum roseum, 
which was grown by the Golden Gate Park staff from South 
African seed. 


HEN you reach the garden pavilion surrounded by arti- 

choke plantings, as beautiful as any acanthus, you find 
yourself in the midst of friends, for three garden club members 
are always on duty there to greet the stranger. And they are 
most helpful with suggestions as to whom and what to see. 
Where did the blue primroses come from? Why, from Inverness 
in Marin County, just across the Golden Gate bridge. That is 
where Hugh Logan lives, crazy over hogs and primroses. Hogs 
to make a living and primroses to make him forget the loss of 
his wife. They will tell you, if you want to know about dwarf 
trees, to go to Gagné’s on Lombard Street in Frisco. Or better 
still to Toichi Domato’s in the town of Hayward, the other 
side of Oakland: He dwarfs trees with wires in true Japanese 
style. 

The guardian angels of the flower building also advise you 
how to learn something about acacias while in California. Miss 
Katharine Jones, who wrote about 
acacias for ““Bailey’s Encyclopedia,” 
is still in her office at the University 
of California, and although 80 years 
old and retired, still welcomes acacia 
lovers with a smile. She will tell you 
that both the Golden Gate Park and 
the University Botanical Garden have 
many varieties. You yourself will 
note the beauty of the well-pruned 
longifolia and melanoxylon varieties 
in the civic centre of San Francisco, 
the first with its yellow catkins and 
the latter with its faintly fragrant 
white blossoms. But for Acacia far- 
nesiana, valuable to the perfumery 
industry in Grasse, France, you will 
have to go to Yuma, Ariz., or to the 
Blakesly garden in Santa Barbara. 
The best thing ever written about 
acacias is to be found in a govern- 
ment publication describing the use 
of the tree as a soil fixer in Golden 


Gate Park. 





This surrealiste arrangement, one of several at the recent 
Chicago flower show, attracted much attention. It was 
entitled “‘So What!” and was given a first prize. 


Fok the unusual things in a garden you must visit Victor 
Reiter in San Francisco. He lives on Stanyon Street, out 
near Golden Gate Park. He comes of the admirable French 
stock that invaded San Francisco soon after the Franco-Prus- 
sian war and has counted for much in California wines and 
horticulture. Although he was slated for medicine, this man 
could not resist being a plant breeder. His garden is a succession 
of backyard terraces that climb the hill to a eucalyptus grove 
growing in heavy black soil which needs sand. His greatest 
love is the fuchsia. As you enter you see a Fuchsia splendens 
with a six-inch diameter that blooms every Winter in spite of 
complete neglect. He has 600 fuchsia seedlings and has sup- 
plied many fuchsias in tubs to the exposition. He also breeds 
Corea, the so-called Australian fuchsia, or bush fuchsia, al- 
though it is not really a fuchsia. He has 40 varieties of ivy and 
some of the new colored brooms such as Stanford, an orange- 
yellow variety, and Pomona, a rose-tint kind which stole the 
show recently in the New York Botanical Garden. When I 
saw his gardens early in March the most salient feature was a 
plant of Prunus blireana that had been in bloom for two 
months and was still good. It is a red-leaved English hybrid 
which unfortunately will not stand New England Winters. 


OST interesting of all my visits stimulated by the exposi- 
tion was that to the garden of Professor Sydney Mitchell 
on the heights above the city of Berkeley. Professor Mitchell 
is known to most of us as the breeder of Jris purissima, which 
does only indifferently in New England, and of California 
Gold, which, although a native son of California, behaves 
much better in New England and grows like a weed there. He 
is a graduate of McGill, spent a year at the Bay State Nur- 
series in North Abington, Mass., and is the head of the library 
school of the University of California. April is the time to 
visit his gardens, for then they are in their full iris glory, but 
any time of the year will find a most admirably planned hill- 
side garden, shut in on both sides by Monterey pines and 
limited on the north by a eucalyptus skyline. From the south 
the sunshine in February and March comes filtering through 
yellow broom and blossoms of Japanese quince. The garden 
slope has two features, banks or iris patches, both native and 
cultivated, and irregular masses of Spring bulbs under fruit 
trees. The paths are all huge stepping 
stones of the variety known as 
““bride’s biscuits.”’ 

According to Professor Mitchell 
the dilettante plant breeder always 
attempts too much. So he limits 
himself, now that he has given us 
two irises, to breeding new Spring 
bulbs, for like a true breeder he is 
never content with Nature, but must 
always be working for size, color 
and perfume. He is probably the 
only librarian plant breeder in the 
world. You may not be able to 
follow him in all his breeding in- 
tricacies, but his garden is so full of 
intimate New England details that 
you resolve to work into your home 
garden many of his ideas. 

All in all, my visit to California 
brought me a great many contacts, 
many of them rather far removed 
from the fair, but nevertheless that 
is a great show. 









Little Lessons in Landscape Design (No. 3) 


CONTRIBUTE charm and interest to a garden the 
treatment of details must be handled with imagination. 
The dead hand of monotony should not be allowed to 

spread its pall over the garden for monotony can destroy the 
effect of an otherwise quite perfect design. 

The two garden details illustrated herewith; the first a detail 
in the Garden of Weld, Brookline, Mass., designed by the late 
Charles Platt, and the second a pool and fountain in the Crane 
garden at Ipswich, Mass., designed by Olmsted Brothers, show 
a use of plant material rich in contrast of form, texture, and 
scale. By the latter term is meant, so far as planting is con- 
cerned, size of foliage and character of growth, as for instance, 
heaviness, coarseness, or delicacy. 

In the picture of the oil jar the effect is dramatic and 
the dominating note is boldness. The oil jar, the steps, and the 
castor oil bean each in their way add to the strength of the 
whole. But an overdose of heaviness can be oppressive and 
needs a foil. This it receives in just sufficient quantity in this 
planting by means of the contrasting small-scaled foliage of 
the edging, of the flowering vine, and of the adjoining flowers 
and shrubs. A very successful use of a background, simple and 
deep in color and strong in shade, throws up the foreground of 
oil jar and planting into a sparkle of light and shade and 
pattern which intensifies the interest. 

The illustration of the pool and fountain sets forth a 
character very different from that of the preceding picture. The 
statue is baroque, intricate in outline, and of refinement and 
delicacy in its design and material. This note must dominate in 
the surrounding planting. The dainty, small-leaved grape, the 
delicate stems and tops of the bamboo, the fern fronds, and the 
close texture of the arborvite on the bank all play up this 
principal character of the composition. Here, too, some con- 
trasts must be introduced for the sake of interest and to avoid 
monotony. Some of these are contrasts in form, as between the 
slender, vertical bamboo stems and the flat, large-leaved pond 
lilies; the silky-textured mass of bamboo foliage and the elabo- 
rate pattern of the distinctly individual grape leaves. In reality 
there would also be contrasts in color, for the ferns would 
stand out with light green foliage against the deep-toned ever- 
greens and the whiteness of the marble figure would show 
distinctly against the tone of the surrounding niche. In each 
illustration we see the dominance of one idea or effect, but 
variety is carefully introduced in details, a lesson that can be 
applied to any garden, large or small. 


—Elizabeth G. Pattee. 
Boston, Mass. 





A dramatic effect is obtained by the use of the large oil jar 
adjacent to the castor oil bean plant at the side. 


The statue dominates in this picture 
but sufficient variety has been intro- 
duced to provide contrasts and avoid 
monotony. 
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Planting Poppy Seeds on Snow 


EAR EDITOR—Your correspondent from Detroit, H. S. 
Wetherell, who has a paragraph in the March 15 issue of 
Horticulture, may be interested to know that seeds of annual 
poppies have developed very well when sown on the snow in 
December in my garden. There is the advantage, too, of seeing 
clearly just how thickly they are sown. They brought forth 
sturdy plants and fine blossoms much earlier in the season 
than usual. 
—Maud M. Dunning. 
Allston, Mass. 


The Ben Davis Apple in Illinois 


EAR EDITOR—Your discussion about the Ben Davis 
apple interests me. In 1883 I was working in a nursery 
at Marysville, Mo. The Ben Davis apple was very popular 
there for planting on the prairies. I have at hand The Hortt- 
culturist of February, 1873, in which are letters from Minne- 
sota and Iowa praising the Ben Davis. Also a letter from 
A. C. Hammond of Warsaw, IIl., describing a seedling apple 
shown there at a meeting of the Illinois Horticulture Society 
“better in quality than the Ben Davis.’’ This seedling was 
from a tree planted five miles east of Warsaw in 1844. It 
was named Illinois Pippin. This would indicate that Mr. 
Hammond was familiar with Ben Davis at that time. 
—P. Allen Cloud. 
Kenneth Square, Pa. 


How "Ben Davis" Was Named 


EAR EDITOR—In the March 15 edition of Horticulture 
there is a letter from Frank C. Pellett of Hamilton, III. 
under the caption, ‘Origin of Ben Davis Apple.”’ 

My maternal grandfather was Ben O. Davis of Louisville, 
Ky. He died in 1860. As long as I can remember (back to 
about 1881), my mother told us the following story: ‘Ben 
Davis was in the produce commission business. He came home 
one day and said that one of his farmer friends had shown him 
a new kind of apple and was seeking a good name for it. My 
grandfather replied jocularly, ‘Name it for a good man, name 
it for me, call it Ben Davis.’ ”’ 

However true the story may be, it has been a family tradi- 
tion for at least 75 years and other persons may be interested 
in it. 

—David C. Morton. 
Richmond, Va. 


Tartar Emetic Destroys Thrips 


EAR EDITOR—This letter refers to your article on 
“Tartar Emetic Sprays for Gladioli’’ in the March 1 
issue. It is interesting to note that our results with tartar emetic 
on “‘glads’’ compares favorably with those of Mr. R. H. 
Nelson. Our control was excellent with one and one-quarter 
ounces of tartar emetic, and one-half ounce brown sugar in 
two gallons of water applied weekly until blooming time. We 
have about 5,000 bulbs in our collection and we used two one- 
pound cans during the season. Our observation showed little, 
if any, injury to the foliage. Even in heavily infested plants 
we got perfect control after application. Our control with Paris 
green spray was very poor. We found that thrips seemed to 
work most on the dark-colored varieties. 
—George T. Swanson. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
EDITOR’S NOTE—Tartar emetic is a poison which must be 
used carefully. Never spray it on vegetables. 


Hewitt's Double Thalictrum 


i EDITOR—Referring to your letter of February 27. 
Hewitt’s double thalictrum is an attractive looking plant, 
but as far as my experience with it goes, it is not at all a strong 
grower. It needs a fair amount of shade or it just seems to 
“‘melt away” in our hot Summers. I had a couple of plants 
thus disappear before I woke up to the need of keeping the soil 
in which they were growing from overheating and drying. 

—C. Lewis. 
New York, N. Y. 


Double Trilliums at Elmira, N. Y. 


EAR EDITOR—I was much interested in seeing the 
article in Horticulture for February 1 by J. Horace 
McFarland about the double trilliums of Mr. Smith. I have 
seen these plants and they are very beautiful—not monstrosities 
as might be imagined. The Elmira Garden Club was honored 
by a very fine display of these trilliums at one of its Spring 
flower shows, as well as by a talk at one of its meetings by 
Mr. Smith on “My Study of the Trillium.” 

This beautiful rarity, it is hoped, can be so increased that 
in the future it can find a place in authoritative wild flower 
collections and botanical gardens. Due to its unusualness I 
thought you might desire more information on the subject. 


—James H. Draper, Jr. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


A Warning Against Thallium 


EAR EDITOR—Horticulture for March 1 offered a 
formula by Professor Alex. Laurie for making ant paste 
which called for the use of thallium. Now this is one of the 
most deadly poisons, cumulative in effect, and can be absorbed 
through a cut or by breathing as well as taken in through the 
mouth. The toxic quantity varies with the individual. Under 
doses may result in blindness, loss of hair or sterilization. 

The average layman is notably careless and probably would 
not take the precaution of using rubber gloves, wearing a mask, 
etc. I strongly urge that you make the above facts known and 
suggest that one-quarter ounce of sodium arsenate C. P. be sub- 
stituted for the thallium in Professor Laurie’s formula. 

This formula, or others very similar, are known and used 
by exterminators and some of the ant-syrups on the market 
—some using the arsenic and others thallium as the toxic in- 
gredient. 


Arden, Del. —Tom Sweeting. 


Protests Spoon Flower Destruction 


EAR EDITOR—It was with distress that I read your 
article on Page 75 of the February 15 Horticulture about 
the spoon flowers. I have seen the beautiful Dasylirion wheeleri 
brought in on trucks with six-foot sideboards filled to the top. 
This plant, which is very slow growing, is dug up and com- 
pletely destroyed to obtain these freakish spoons. There is no 
doubt they are a curiosity—but so is the skinny man at the 
freak side show with his oversized head and long thin body. 
Our federation is striving to preserve our natural beauties 
that Nature has given us and I regret that we are not receiving 
the co-operation we should from dealers who are profiting by 
the destruction of these plants. 
Won't you please follow up your recent article about these 
spoon flowers and urge dealers to desist in selling them before 
our desert is completely denuded of this plant? 


Tucson, Ariz. —aMrs. M. H. Starkweather. 
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Important Events Just Ahead 


In progress, continuing until April 23. North Carolina. Second 
annual Garden Fortnight—tours covering 44 cities and towns. 


April 15—through entire Spring season. Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
Spring Flower Show at the Phipps Conservatory, Schenley Park. 


April 22-23. Pasadena, Calif. Southern California Rose, Iris and 
Flower Arrangement Show, sponsored by the Pacific Rose 
Society and the Pasadena Horticultural Association, at Brook- 
side Park. 


April 22-23. Sacramento, Calif. Sacramento Spring Flower Show 
in the Poultry Building at the California State Fair Grounds. 


April 22-23. San Diego, Calif. Spring Flower Show of the San 
Diego Floral Association. 

April 22-26. Holly Springs, Miss. 
Ante-Bellum Home Pilgrimage. 


April 23-May 4. Lynchburg, Va. Ninth annual “Tulip Time” in 
Miller Park. 


April 24-29. 
Virginia. 
April 25-26. New York, N. Y. Narcissus Show of the Westbury 


Horticultural Society, under the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at 598 Madison Avenue. 


April 26-27. Stockton, Calif. Annual Flower Show, sponsored by 
the Stockton Garden Club. 


April 27. Atlanta, Ga. Iris Show, sponsored by the Iris Garden 
Club, at Taft Hall. 


April 27-28. Huntington Beach, Calif. Spring Flower Show. 


April 27-28. Oakland, Calif. Sixth Western Shade Tree Con- 
ference. 


April 27-30. Oakland, Calif. California Spring Garden Show in 
the new Exposition Building. 


April 27-30. San Francisco, Calif. Spring Meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Garden Clubs, Inc., at the Fairmount Hotel. 


April 28. Macon, Ga. Bibb City Flower Show. 


April 28. Thomasville,Ga. Eighteenth annual Thomasville Rose 
Show. 


April 28-29. Carpinteria, Calif. Carpinteria Flower Show. 

April 28-May 7. Maryland. Sixth annual Maryland Garden Pil- 
grimage, covering the entire state. 

April 29. Santa Barbara County, Calif. First annual Ranch and 
Mission Pilgrimage. 

April 29. Westchester County, N. Y. Gardens open under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 


April 29-30. Chula Vista, Calif. 
Chula Vista Woman’s Club. 


April 29-30. Coronado, Calif. Seventeenth annual Flower Show. 


April 29-30. Rancho Santa Fe, Calif. Flower Show of the Rancho 
Santa Fe Garden Club in the Club House. 

April 29-30. Santa Maria, Calif. Spring Flower Show. 

April 29-30. Julian, Calif. Wild Flower Show. 

April 30-May 14. New York, N. Y. Exhibit of peonies, flowering 


shrubs, southern displays and narcissi at the World’s Fair. 
Roses, carnations and other cut flowers the first day. 


May 1-2. Boston, Mass. Annual Daffodil Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 


May 1-31. Lincoln County, Ore. Rhododendron Festival. 


May 3. New Canaan, Conn. New Canaan Flower Show at the 
New Canaan Country Club. 


May 3. Westchester County, N. Y. Gardens open, under the 
auspices of the Westchester County Children’s Association. 


May 3-5. Humboldt, Tenn. Sixth annual West Tennessee Straw- 
berry Festival. 


May 3-6. Victoria, B. C., Canada. 
Festival. 

May 4. Savannah, Ga. Spring Flower Show. 

May 6. Burlingame, Calif. Flower Show of the Hillsborough 


Garden Club on the estate of Charles Templeton Crocker, and a 
tour of four gardens. 


May 6-7. Julian, Calif. Wild Flower Show. 


Holly Springs Garden and 


Virginia. Garden Week of the Garden Club of 


Annual Flower Show of the 


Victoria Spring Gardens 





May 6-7. Napa, Calif. Spring Flower Show of the Napa County 
Garden Club. 


May 7-14. St. Joseph and Benton Harbor, Mich. Michigan Blos- 
som Festival with Floral Parade on May 13. 


May 9-10. Philadelphia, Pa. Sixth annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society at the Hotel Warwick. 


May 10. Baltimore, Md. Annual Flower Mart, sponsored by the 
Women’s Civic League at Mt. Vernon Place. 


wr — Portland, Ore. Flower Show of the Little Garden 
ub. 


May 12. St. Helena, Calif. Annual Flower Show of the St. Helena 
Garden Club. 


May 12-15. Kentucky. Second annual Tour of Historic Homes, 
Gardens and Stock Farms, sponsored by the Garden Club of 
Kentucky. 


May 13. Milton, Mass. Open Garden Day of the Milton Garden 
Club. (May 14, if it rains). 


May 13-14. Julian, Calif. Wild Flower Show. 
May 13-21. Holland, Mich. Annual “Tulip Time” Festival. 


May 15-20. New York, N. Y. Tulip Show of the Nassau County 
Horticultural Society, under the auspices of the Horticultural 
Society of New York, at the World’s Fair. 


May 17-18. New Haven, Conn. Annual Spring Flower Show of 
the Garden Club of New Haven at the New Haven Lawn Club. 


May 17-18. Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual Meeting of the Garden Club 
Federation of Pennsylvania at the Pittsburgh Garden Center. 


May 17-19. Chelsea, England. The Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Exhibition at Chelsea. 


May 17-20. Pittsburgh, Pa. Pittsburgh Garden Market at the 
Garden Center, Schenley Park. 


May 18-19. Boston, Mass. Garden Visiting Days, sponsored by 
the Beacon Hill Garden Club—afternoons only. 


May 19. Dover, Mass. Open Garden Day of the Noanett Garden 
Club. (May 20, if it rains). 


May 20. Santa Barbara County, Calif. First annual Ranch and 
Mission Pilgrimage. 
May 20-21. Julian, Calif. Wild Flower Show. 


May 20-21. Lincoln, Neb. Annual Flower Show of the Garden 
Club of Lincoln. 


May 20-21. St. Louis, Mo. Spring Flower Show of the St. Louis 
Horticultural Society at the Missouri Botanical Garden. 


May 20-21. Topeka, Kan. Fourth annual Peony and Iris Show 
of the Topeka Horticultural Society at Gage Park. 


May 21-25. New York, N. Y. Exhibit of gerberas, orchids, carna- 
tions and gloxinias at the World’s Fair. 


May 23. Chestnut Hill, Mass. Garden Visiting Day of the Chest- 
nut Hill Garden Club. (May 24, if it rains). 


May 23. Morgantown, W. Va. Tour of Gardens in Monongalia 
asin with special attention being paid to iris and rock garden 
plants. 


May 23-25. Colorado Springs, Colo. Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs at the Broadmoor Hotel. 

May 26. Denver, Colo. Post Convention Trip of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs. 


May 26. Douglas County, Neb. The Douglas County Better 
Homes Week Tour of Gardens. 


May 26-27. Pineville, Ky. Mountain Laurel Festival. 


May 26-30. Port Townsend, Wash. Annual Rhododendron Fes- 
tival and Carnival, sponsored by the American Legion. 


May 26-31. New York, N. Y. 
Society at the World’s Fair. 

May 27. Roanoke, Va. Spring Rose Show of the Roanoke Rose 
Society in the ballroom of the Hotel Patrick Henry. 

May 27. Santa Barbara County, Calif. First annual Ranch and 
Mission Pilgrimage. 

May 27-28. Julian, Calif. Wild Flower Show. 


a 27-28. Lompoc, Calif. Lompoc Spring Flower Show and 
our. 


Iris Show of the American Iris 
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Extending the Crocus Season 


S I LOOK at the Breeze Hill show of crocus species, cover- 
ing 15 or more distinct types all blooming several weeks 
ahead of the ordinary crocus time, I note that they are still 
very respectable and worth study. But the big show of crocus 
hybrids, seemingly resulting from crossing many of the species, 
is one that fills me with special pleasure. The general average 
of these crocus hybrids shows astonishing size and uniformity, 
and in nearly every instance a yellow-to-orange, protruding 
pistil, which gives a lovely color distinction to the show. 

The variety Nigger Boy is the deepest of all the purple sorts. 
It is backed up in color by Paulus Potter, Early Perfection, 
Gladstone and Velvet, all in shades of purple. A sharp con- 
trast came in Agnes, with almost blue, not quite so large 
flowers. Striped Beauty was rightly named, and Scipio also 
showed stripes. 

A pure and lovely lavender is the immense Excelsior, fol- 
lowed by Grand Maitre and Grand Lilac, in lighter shades of 
lavender, and by Sky Blue, which is not blue despite its name. 
At each end comes a good white, Snowstorm on one side and 
White Lady not far away. Mont Blanc has narrow petals but 
much beauty. 

One variety is properly named as Amethyst, and it is just 
that. Other pleasingly striped sorts are Mikado and King of 
the Striped, and still others of purplish tendency but not in 
any sense blue are The Sultan, Remembrance and Ovidius. 

These crocus hybrids are larger and finer than any crocus I 
have ever seen. They have followed the species group in such 
fashion that “Breeze Hill’’ has now nearly seven weeks of 
crocus bloom, and is, | think, almost certain for another fort- 
night. The incident of freezing seems to mean nothing to any 
of them, and a two-inch covering of frozen snow this year 
didn’t mean anything at all. 


I WANT to write something, too, about what I like to call 
the crocus before the crocus. What I really refer to are the 
various species not ordinarily comprehended in the horticul- 
tural varieties, which have been hybridized into almost in- 
numerable forms. That the genus is large and complicated I 
am beginning to know, while also knowing that after this 
Spring’s complete blooming a little more knowledge will be 
in Our possession. 

If I can generalize cautiously from Bowles’ “‘Handbook of 
Crocus and Colchicum for Gardeners,’’ seemingly the author- 
ity on the genus, I can say that these pre-season crocuses are 
accessible only as the seedsmen break away from the current 
varieties. True, one of them, Crocus tomasinianus, has long 
been known to us as the earliest bulbous flower which had 
color, coming, as it does, just about with the snowdrops. Of 
course this same variety is in this assortment, and its lovely 
lavender flowers are most pleasing. It is preceded by C. siebert, 
another lavender beauty. Then come, I suspect as proper to 
now mention, the white varieties, including C. biflorus wel- 
deni, and other forms of a Scotch crocus ““which most likely 
originated as a seedling in some Scottish garden and was in- 
troduced from thence into England and Holland,”’ as Mr. 
Bowles observed. There seems to be a difference between these 
two white varieties, because the Scottish form has extra large, 
rounded petals. One variety of C. chrysanthus called Snow 
Bunting is a rather warm white, which means that it has a 
little primrose tint in it. 

The versicolor variety Cloth of Silver, with very large flow- 
ers, has projecting stamens tipped with orange so sharply as 
to make one think of the poet narcissus. 

From white to lavender we get into C. fleischeri, rounding 
up in C. etruscus with very large petals, mostly rounded, and 
of rich lavender. In C. imperati we really get into deep red- 
purple of a most attractive hue. In C. tomasinianus, var. 
Whitewell Purple, a lighter shade is pleasing, as also is the 
Barr's Purple variety. There is in this C. etruscus species the 
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GREENHOUSE GRAPEVINES 


BLACK HAMBURG. Large, rich 
juicy berries. Fine for pot forc- 
ing or border planting. 


MUSCAT of ALEXANDRIA. Of 
the finest flavor, pale amber, 
when ripe. 


FOSTER’S SEEDLING. Large 
white, sweet, richly flavored 
berries. Of easy culture, a 
splendid companion to Black 
Hamburg. 





GROS COLMAN. Black berries of 
the largest size. A robust grower. 

A late variety 
producing immense bunches of 
black grapes of exhibition size. 

MADRESFIELD COURT. Large 
black berries of muscat flavor. 
One of the most popular. 

CANNON HALL MUSCAT. Am- 
ber berries of richest flavor but 
of difficult culture. 





PRICES: Strong fruiting canes in 9” pots. $6.50 each, $60.00 for 10. 


Pot-Grown FIGS 


Hardy in northem New Jersey, if well protected from 
November Ist to April Ist. 


BROWN TURKEY. Medium size, short, thick; color coppery brown; 
flesh amber to pink; quality excellent. Very prolific. 7 in. pot, 18/24 
inches high at $2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


BRUNSWICK. Large, pear-shaped; dark brown; flesh thick, soft, 
very good. Late. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at $2.00 each. 


CELESTE. Small to medium; violet color; flesh light to rose at 
center; juicy, sweet, excellent. Early. 7 in. pot, 18/24 inches high at 
$2.00 each; 8 in. pot, 2/3 ft. high at $2.75 each. 


NECTARINES AND PEACHES 
FOR GREENHOUSE CULTURE 


We have a limited quantity of the most popular varieties, 
field grown. Send for special list. 





OUR 1939 CATALOGUE, illustrating and describing all that is best 
in Roses, Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Large Flowering Clematis, Hardy 
Perennials. Japanese Yews and other Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens. 
Send for a copy. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Nurserymen 
RUTHERFORD 22 NEW JERSEY 


Nurserymen 
Since 1878 

















complete, practical, low-priced . . 


The Vegetable 
Garden 


by E. I. FARRINGTON 


Save seed, time, labor and enthusi- 
asm—and harvest a succession of 
crops all Summer long. 

140 pages 19 illustrations Octavo 


$1.00 mers 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE. HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 

















SELECTED 


NEW AND RARE PLANTS 


Featured In Our Exciting 1939 Catalog and Grown In Our 
Famous 300 Acre Nursery 


A CHOICE EVONYMUS—Euonymus planipes 
Considered by many the finest Euonymus, it is particularly remarkable for 
its large wedge-shaped leaves and its brilliant red fruit in Autumn. In form it 
is a large shrub or small tree with many loose white flowers in May. 
ee eee eee Each $3.00 10 $27.00 


TRAILING ARBUTUS OR MAYFLOWER—Epiga@wa repens 

This charming native of our woodlands deserves every protection and 
should be planted more than ever before. The white to rose-colored flowers 
in early Spring, exhaling their rich spicy fragrance add greatly to the charm of 
woodland and garden. Strong Pot Grown Plants Each $.75 10$6.75 100 $60 


Ask for our new 1939 catalog 
HARLAN P. KELSEY, INC. 


KELSEY- HIGHLANDS NURSERY 


EAST BOXFORD, MASSACHUSETTS Tel. Topsfield 71 
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by Helen Noyes Webster 


As another service to its members and to gardeners in general the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society is sponsoring the publication 
of this low-priced book on herbs, written by one of the country’s 
leading authorities, in order to make available to everyone all the 
information that the beginner as well as the expert needs in order 
to grow, enjoy and use herbs successfully. 


R : $4.00 
160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo, only 1 paid 
THIS BOOK IS THE FIFTH TO BE PUBLISHED IN 


THE GARDENER’S LIBRARY 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE, HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


complete .. 
practical.. 
low-priced. 


Herbs 


HOW TO GROW THEM 
and HOW TO USE THEM 


post- 
in U.S. 




















Consult us before it is too late. 


NOW [IS THE TIME! 
TO MOVE TREES, LARGE OR SMALL 


We have just the one you want for that favorite spot on your home grounds 


A Deciduous tree for its ever welcome shade—A Fruit tree for its beautiful 
blossoms and delicious produce—An Evergreen for its year-round joy—Fruit 
trees, Evergreens, Lilacs, Euonymus, etc., should be sprayed Dormant. 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc., Brookline, Mass., Asp. 4204 








RODEN-TITE BULB PROTECTOR 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


Protect your bulbs from all 
rodents. Know exactly 
where each bulb is and 
what it is. Be able to lift 
each bulb without disturb- 
ing other plants, and to 
plant around your bulbs 
without injuring them. Plant 
bulbs where rodents here- 
tofore would not permit. 
Circular on Request 


RODEN.-TITE BULB PROTECTOR CO. 











P. O. Box 814 GREENWICH, CONN. 


RARE WILD FLOWERS 


| | A seed blend of four hundred inter- 





esting and beautiful Wild Flowers of 
the World. It will delight and sur- 
prise you. Sow it now. 1 oz. $1.00; 
Y% Ib. $3.75; 1 Ib. $14. Catalog on 
request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


GOURDS ARE FUN 


Imported and native seeds, bird 
houses, gourd tools, Indian corn, orna- 
mental gourds, hill-billy brooms. Write 


BIG HORN FARM, Peoria His., Ill. 


DEPT. B 








Choice Alpines 
Rhododendrons _ Primulas 
Heathers Cyananthus 
Nomocharis Gentians 





If you are interested in 
uncommon plants write for our 
new descriptive list. 


ROYSTON ALPINE NURSERY 
ROYSTON, B.C. CANADA 














PHLOX 
Immediate Planting 


American Legion—Bright Red. 

Czarina— White. 

E. I. Farrington—Salmon Pink 
$2.00 Dozen 


FREDERIC J. REA 
73 Winslow Avenue Norwood, Mass. 














*|4 GLORIOUS DAYLILIES 


GEORGE YELD, yellow flushed with rosy 


band, large and striking, July ..... $.60 
HIGHBOY, yellow, and very tall, 5 ft. 
0 EEG he Oe -75 


HYPERION, best pale yellow var. 
ES RES aera -75 
OPHIR, best golden yellow, var., July .60 
(Add postage to prices) —Plant Now 


# | GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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Zwanenburg variety which provides a richly bright color note, 
astonishing for these frosty days. 

But the yellow group is so characteristically crocus that I 
need merely mention its range from the light yellow Moon- 
light through buttery shades to almost orange, with an aston- 
ishing depth of color in C. aureus sulphureus concolor, big 
enough, yellow enough, and bright enough to deserve all those 
names. 

Any seedsman who has Holland connections ought to be 
able to reach after these crocus species. They had been beau- 
tiful for three full weeks, and they had bloomed two of those 
weeks in reasonable alternation of frost and sun until one 
Saturday the East contributed to us three inches of snow and 
ice which froze solidly over the crocuses. Yet as the snow 
melted they bloomed wider and finer, and clearer than ever! 

What I am calling attention to, therefore, is an astonishing 
resource of extremely early garden flowers which, planted in 
reasonably close masses, can open the garden for sheer beauty 
right with the snowdrops, and way ahead of anything else 
until the ordinary crocus of our old estimation come in. 


Harrisburg, Pa. —J. Horace McFarland. 


Lawn Practices to Avoid 


AWNS should not be rolled in the early Spring, at least in 
sections where, as in New England, soils are mostly of 
clay or silt content, and have a tendency to pack hard. Rolling 
can cause more damage than any other action or neglect. Grass 
cannot grow without air, and the heaving of frost action is 
one of the chief agents in aérating our soils. Soils lifted by frost 
allow the penetration of rootlets early in the Spring growing 
season, and many a lawn which looks bumpy in March, if 
left alone, will be smooth by the first of May from natural 
settling, with the roots an inch or more deeper than they were 
the previous month. If unevenness persists, the lawn can safely 
be rolled in May, but in any case, a light roller should be used. 
On lawn areas in shady places, where packing of the soil is a 
common condition, no rolling should be done at any time. 

At this time of year, you may be urged to top-dress your 
lawn with loam, and to re-seed lightly. TThere was a time when 
such a practice would have been valuable and safe; today, the 
quality of the loam available, and the prevalence of weed seed 
in most commercial loams, makes it dangerous to do this. A 
top-dressing of loam in early Fall is not nearly so bad, but the 
best plan of all would be to save all grass clippings and leaves 
during the coming season, and lay down a compost heap with 
sand, lime, and fertilizer, which will provide a healthy and 
stimulating lawn dressing for the coming seasons. Only by this 
method will you be assured of a pure top-dressing material, 
free of weeds and adequately supplied with humus material, 
which will provide nourishment for your turf. 


Belmont, Mass. —Edward B. Lyon. 


Unusual Shrubs for the South 


FEEL that I have found a veritable treasure in a shrub said 

to hail from Siberia. It is Prunus padus commutata and 
blooms in April or May in the southern states. It is one shrub 
that carries its white flowers so closely along the stem it is fine 
for cutting and is a real bouquet in itself. 

It buds out extremely early in the Spring and for this 
reason should be good for foundation plantings. The flowers 
are followed by very small fruits which are edible and that 
make jelly. Birds are so fond of them, however, that there 
is very little chance for owners to get them. 

This shrub takes pruning and shearing well. It may be 
used for specimen work or be left as a small tree. It is per- 
fectly hardy and demands little care. The plant does not sucker 
but may be rooted by “‘layering.” 


Katy, Texas. —NMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
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Make A Better Lawn! 


Ask for latest prices 
and FREE copy of 
illustrated folder 
entitled “Your Lawn” 


The Philadelphia Seed Co. 


Incorporated 
103 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 








Get your FREE copy 


Van Bourgondien’s new 1939 Spring Plant- 
ing Guide and Seed Catalog is now ready 
for mailing. This beautifully illustrated, 24- 
page Guide to best quality seeds, peren- 
nials, roses and novelties contains a wealth 
of valuable information and reproduces 
blooms in all their gorgeous natural colors. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 

Box 28 BABYLON, L. I., N. Y. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


A Practical Power Plow and Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Subur- 
banites, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

Low Prices - Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. As 
1084 33rd Ave. $.£. Minneapolis, Minn. 


DOUBLE PEACHBELLS 


The double flowered form of Campanula 
persicifolia is beautiful and impressive. Two 
feet in height, it lasts a long time in bioom 
in June and has long stems for cutting. 
Yellow Daylilies are blooming at the same 
time. We have both the lavender and white 
varieties. $1.25 for 5 plants (add postage). 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 


VISIT OUR ROCK GARDENS THIS SPRING 


Glorious color. Rare and un- 
usual rock and alpine plants. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
or “CONTINUOUS BLOOM IN 
THE ROCK GARDEN” 


Connecticut 


HERB PLANTS: pot-grown, easily shipped. 

DRIED HERBS: for Salads, Omelets, etc. 

HERB COOKERY: Booklet on Recipes sent on 
receipt of 25 cents. 

HERB CATALOGUE: Sent on receipt of 10 
cents. 















Greens Farms 





WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, Inc. 
BRADLEY HILLS, BETHESDA, MARYLAND 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


4 each Large Gladiolus bulbs $2 Prepaid 





ACADIA DUNA 

AVE MARIA FLAMING SWORD 
BLEEDING HEART GOLDEN CHIMES 
DEE JCERG‘S 


WHITE 
DREAM O’ BEAUTY MARGARET FULTON 
Send for 1939 Catalog 


Meee NURSERIES 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ASTER 


Harrington’s Pink 
THE ONLY TRUE PINK HARDY ASTER 
3 for $1.85—6 for $3.25—-12 for $5.75 
Postpaid East of the Mississippi 
®<, FRAMINGHAM 
Wy MERGERS NURSERIES 
FRAMING: 


. 
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Lilium Chalcedonicum Problems 


Be ween is little need to emphasize the beauty and charm of 
the waxy, scarlet, recurving flowers of Lilium chalcedoni- 
cum. Gardeners who have flowered it or who have seen it in 
flower are almost unanimous in classing it among the most 
beautiful of all the lilies. 

Gardeners who wish to grow L. chalcedonicum will be 
interested in learning something about its susceptibility to the 
common lily diseases. It is unfortunate that it cannot be listed 
among the many species which are easy to grow. The author's 
limited experience in growing this lily and the experiences of 
commercial and amateur growers indicate that the amateur lily 
grower is likely to fail with this species. Yet this fact should 
not discourage gardeners from planting this lily, because several 
failures are more than compensated for if they finally succeed 
in getting it to thrive. The fact that some growers have had 
marvelous success with this species indicates the possibility that 
there may be several clonal varieties of this species extant, some 
of which are more easily grown than others, or that we do not 
yet know the exact conditions under which L. chalcedonicum 
thrives. 

The writer's experience has been that this lily is usually 
destroyed during the first or second season by bulb rot. This 
rot begins at the base of the scales and is caused by a soil- 
inhabiting fungus known by plant pathologists to belong in 
the genus fusarium. There is little hope of saving a bulb in 
which the rot has developed to any considerable extent. Bulbs 
in early stages of infection may be saved by carefully and com- 
pletely cutting away all decayed tissue, immersing the bulb in 
a 1-100 solution of formalin for at least 30 minutes and re- 
planting in clean soil. Not enough observations have been made 
as yet but it appears that this bulb disease is less destructive on 
clay loam soil than on sandy or peaty soils. This lily is classed 
as lime loving. 

L. chalcedonicum, like L. candidum, the Madonna lily, is 
very susceptible to botrytis blight, a disease familiar to most 
lily growers. This disease is caused by a fungus which produces 
necrotic lesions on leaves, stems and flowers. The fungus is 
favored by damp, cool weather. This disease can be controlled 
by spraying with 4-4-50 bordeaux mixture or by dusting with 
copper lime dust. These fungicides, to be effective, must be 
applied often enough to keep the foliage covered. 

The mosaic disease occurs in this species but the writer has 
not made a sufficient number of observations to be able to say 
how prevalent it is in existing stocks. Plants which show 
mottled light and dark green foliage or marked leaf distortion 
should be rogued out and destroyed. 

L. chalcedonicum requires more attention than most lilies 
and gardeners should be prepared to devote as much effort to 
the prevention and control of its diseases as for those of roses 
or other highly prized ornamental plants. The amateur gar- 
dener would do well to start his lily-growing ventures with 
the 15 or 20 beautiful species which are easily grown. How- 
ever, gardeners who are inclined to try L. chalcedonicum 
should choose a location with a well-drained clay loam soil 
where lily bulbs have not been grown previously. 


—E. P. Imle. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


The New Gazania Hybrids 


HE new hybrid gazanias make delightful perennial ground 

covers for sunny banks. The flowers are poppy-shaped 
and come in a wide variety of colors: yellow, white, orange, 
lavender, buff, etc. Some have a black ring at the base of the 
cup and all possess a sheen which makes them very attractive. 
They close at night but make good cut flowers, opening each 
day for a week. 

—J. G. Hootman. 

Sierra Madre, Cal. 
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HORMODIN POWDER 


The Latest Development to 
simplify the rooting 
of cuttings! 
No. 1—-for most soft wood species, 
ere re 50c 


No. 2—for semi-woody types, in- 
cluding many common shrubs, 


POT GE rks ce Senedhertaneben 75c 
No. 3—-for evergreens and other 
nursery stock, loz. ......... $1.00 


Combination Package — small 
amount of each of the three—the 
popular unit for amateurs ..... 50c 


Any postpaid on receipt of remittance. 
Literature free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 














Many Rare Colors i. in 





Tubeious BEGONIAS 


Gorgeous blooms in ten types of flowers 
and nine different colors. The flowers are 
extra large, measuring from 5 to 8 inches 
across. You and your friends will be 
thrilled with their beauty. 


In the Camellia-Type We Offer 
12 tubers (your choice of colors) $3.00 


12 tubers (large select bulbs) 5.00 
12 tubers (exhibition flowers) 7.50 
12 tubers (finest flowers) 10.00 


All postpaid. Send check or money order. 


Be sure to have these Begonias this year— 
don’t wait longer. Order early to secure 
choice colors. Cultural directions supplied. 


Beautiful Begonia Book tells about prize-win- 
ning Begonias, describing types and colors. 
Several color pictures and many photo- 
prints. A copy will be mailed on request. 


HOWARD R. RICH, Box 7, Atlantic, Maine 





HEMEROCALLIS HYBRIDS 


of Great Beauty and Real Value 


HYPERION—A superb specimen of 

great beauty. Citron yellow. 
$1.50 each 

HIGHBOY — Striking, starlike, pale 
yellow. $1.25 each. 

OPHIR — A beautiful golden yellow. 
Exquisite. $1.25 each. 

Special offer—1 each (3 plants) $3 50 


BAY STATE-—Tall, deep yellow. 
GOLDENI—Deep orange. 
MRS. W. H. WYMAN-—Lovely pale 
lemon yellow. 
THE GEM—Rich deep orange yellow. 
60c each: $1.50 per 3; $4.50 per 10 


(Catalog Sent on Request) 


CORLISS BROS. INC. NURSERIES 


Reynard Street Gloucester, Mass. 
(OPEN SUNDAYS AND HOLIDAYS) 











Markers for Your 
Flower Garden 


Weatherproof, enduring. Write 
with lead pencil. 
25 for $1.00—100 for $3.50 
postpaid 
WILTON GARDEN LABEL CO., Wilton, Conn. 


NATIVE PLANTS 


Growers of over 100 acres of hardy 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Pieris, Wild Flowers and Ferns. 
Catalog on Request 
GILLETT 
Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Box H SOUTHWICK, MASS. 
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q \/ Latest 
e sensation! 


NM oF 7 TAMARIX 


ba) 
NS 
Ke Ni 


ani vt Summer 
of Glow 
Pe ees / 


a ® A new color 

’ } —lovely wine- 
ww red. Flowers all 
during the 
* Summer. Vig- 
orous; thrives 
even in wind and salt air. A 
novelty shrub for garden fans! 
Dreer-quality plants, $1.10 
each; 3 for $3. Sent prepaid. 


| DREER’S 1939 
j GARDEN BOOK 
sent FREE 


Contains 
many fasci- 
nating new 
novelties, and 
all the best old 
favorites in 
selected Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
Roses, etc. A catalog and 
) helpfui gardening guide. 


) HENRY A. DREER 


283 Dreer Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 















GROW — ROOTS 


Rootowe 


PATENTS PENDING 


the Plant Hormone Powder 


JUST DUST and PLANT 
Flower Seeds 


Petunias, Nasturtiums, Zinnias, Mari- 
golds, etc. root more strongly thus 
making for better plants and earlier 
flowering. 


Grass Seeds 


ROOTONE causes faster germination, 
deeper rooting and so makes turf that 
is more resistant to drought. The 
grass plots of F. H. Woodruff & Sons 
at the N. Y. World’s Fair are 
ROOTONE treated. 


Vegetable Seeds 


Tests at the University of Maryland 
show that Hormone treatment causes 
earlier bearing and larger crops. 





2 oz. Jar $1.00 











Order From Your Dealer 
or Direct From 


AMERICAN GHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


Horticultural Div. H-2 AMBLER, PA. 











When writing advertisers 
please mention 


HORTICULTURE 





HORTICULTURE 








THE NEW GARDEN BOOKS 




















Herb Growing and Herb Recipes 


“‘What to Do With Herbs,”” by Mary Cable Dennis. Published by E. P. 
Dutton & Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. Price $1 50. : 
This is an interesting and unusual book, for it deals not 


with how to grow herbs but with the herbs themselves and 
what to do with them. It.is filled with helpful recipes and 
suggestions about the use of herbs in the kitchen, closet, bath 
and in the making of choice French liqueurs. Even the approach 
is unusual, for the author simply leads one through her garden, 
pointing out the peculiarities of each herb and how it should 
be used. Unfortunately it is lacking in illustrations. 


Garden Guide from New Jersey 

“Your Garden This Week,’’ by Ben Blackburn. Published by the Rutgers 
University Press, New Brunswick, N. J. Price $1.00. 

This book was written particularly for home gardeners in 
New Jersey and nearby states but its value is not limited to 
that somewhat restricted region. The author has a wide 
knowledge of growing conditions in many sections and his 
book will prove a useful guide for garden makers in all the 
states north of the Mason-Dixon Line. Detailed information 
is given about the work to be done each week throughout 
the year. The book might have been dressed up a little to 
make it somewhat more attractive, but its lack of good illus- 
trations should not lead readers to think that it lacks either 
in information or in interest. 


A Dollar Book About Rock Gardens 


“Rock Gardens and What to Grow in Them,”’ by James H. Bissland. 
Published by Hale, Cushman & Flint, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


Here is the first of a series of dollar books being sponsored 
by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society under the name of 
“The Gardener’s Library.”’ It is well printed, carefully indexed 
and contains 128 pages of detailed information about rock 
gardens, how to make them, and the kind of culture required 
by the many plants mentioned. In addition to Mr. Bissland’s 
contribution, there is a chapter from the pen of F. Cleveland 
Morgan of Montreal, Canada, a leading rock garden amateur. 
Rock plants for southern gardens as well as those for eastern 
and western states are included. All amateurs should find this 
book a useful guide. 


Wild Flower Book for Children 


“A Book of Wild Flowers,’’ by Margaret McKenny. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.00. 


Miss McKenny, author of ‘““Your City Garden,’’ has given 
us another beautiful book; this time for children. It is an 
attempt to interest young children in the beauty of our wild 
flowers, and to this reviewer, at least, it seems that the attempt 
cannot fail to be successful. 

The text is very simple and yet tells a great deal about the 
flowers. The illustrations are beautiful and so accurate that 
anyone could recognize the plants from them. 

A book of this kind should do more for the cause of con- 
servation than a thousand ordinary dry treatises which are put 
aside. All lovers of our wild plants, therefore, owe a great debt 
to Miss McKenny for undertaking this work, and it is splendid 
that she should have had the co-operation of an artist so gifted 
as Mrs. Johnston to bring the dream of the author to such 
beautiful fulfillment. 

The book, of course, is not a complete guide to wild flowers, 
nor a manual, nor is it suitable for botanists or advanced 
students, but to all lovers of the beautiful, it forms an impor- 
tant contribution to the literature of our wild plants, and to 
the casual visitor to our woodlands, it will be as valuable to 
the adult as to the child. 

—John C. Wister. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Newest PLANT 
INTRODUCTIONS of 


PROFESSOR N. E. HANSEN 
and CARL A. HANSEN 


Send for Latest Complete List of 
the newest, hardiest Plant Intro- 
ductions of Bush Cherry, Plums, 
Apricots, Apples, Flowers, Shrubs, 
Roses, Ornamentals, Drouth Re- 
sistant Grains and Grasses, etc. 





Illustrated Catalog Free 


SPECIAL—1 New Shilka Ever- 
blooming Orchid Iris, with every 
request for catalog and 10c for 
mailing. 


HANSEN NURSERY 
Brookings South Dakota 


oe? ROSES 


Roses rare and roses lovely. Some 
250 varieties—from a favorite of 








400 years ago to many that are 
divertingly new and different, in- 
cluding the Floribundas. Sturdy, 
hardy plants that mean pleasing 
results, grown in Ohio’s famous 
roseland. 

Get the Blue Book—It’s Free 
Write us today for a copy giving 
authentic descriptions of our many 
famous varieties—also prices that 
will pleasantly surprise you. 


MELVIN E. WYANT 
Rose Specialist 
Box 113 Mentor, Ohio 























HARDY CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Special Offer 
12 Plants $2.00 6 Plants $1.25 
Your Own Selection Prepaid 
Write for List and Cultural Notes 


PIPER’S 
LIVINGSTON NEW JERSEY 


GARDEN GADGETS 


Bird Feeders, Bud Vases, Dump Carts, 
Flower Arrangers, Flower Baskets, Garden 
Bells, Garden Gloves, Garden Tools, In- 
secticides, Labels, Plant Holders, Pruners, 
Shears, Soil Test Kits, Sprayers, Stakes, 
Watering Pots, Weathervanes. 
Write for Illustrated 1939 Catalog 

THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 


1486 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO, N. Y. 











DOG-O-WAY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM ae oy = FLOWERS 


oven 
Harmless to children, plants and 
animals. Not offensive to humans. 
Ready-to-use powder in sifter can. 
Large Size 35c. 


3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SOUTH SUDBURY MAS> 
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». From Insects and Disease 


: pod 1 TRI-OGEN | is an amazing 
: gives complete 


, Ment protection - Positively 
* controls 


sale by garden supply stores. If unable 
to obtain, write us. FREE bulletin. 


TRI-OGEN 


Rese Mfg. Co., 208 Ogen Bidg., Phila., Pa. 











Rare Hardy 
Rock Plants 


Rare and standard hardy perennial 
plants for rock garden or border, in 
wide assortment. Visitors welcome at 















nursery. Unique catalog, Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE “New jenser 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Aquilegia flabellata nana alba ....... $.25 
Campanula persicifolia, blue or white . .25 
Diener’s double frilled Shasta ....... .30 








Helenium Chippersfield Orange ...... -25 
Nepeta Six Hills Giant .............. .30 
Pulmonaria angustifolia azurea ...... -25 
Pyrethrum English Hybrids ......... -25 
Thermopsis caroliniana ............ -25 


Collection: 3 of each var. $4 (add postage) 
6 of one var. $1 (add postage) 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPSWICH. MASS. 





An evergreen accent for small plantings 
DWARF ALBERTA SPRUCE 


( Picea albertiana conica) 
This tiny, compact tree has unusual form 
and interesting texture. In your rock gar- 
den or near your pool it will soon acquire an 
appearance of maturity and age, and yet re- 
main in scale for years. Endures light shade. 
9” $.85 12” $1.50 15” $2.00 18” $2.50 

(Shipped express collect) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





Albamont Silver Medal 


TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS 


Unsurpassed for Beauty 
Write for descriptive folder and prices 
which will save you money. 


ALBAMONT GARDENS 
CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 











THIS GUN bedlats S CASOL INE 


ceases DANDELIONS 








HILDEMERE GARDENS 
WAWA,. PA. 


Perennials 


Fancy Leaved CALADIUMS 


Nature’s loveliest foliage plants for 
potsor window boxes. Gorgeous colors 
from white through pink to deep 
scarlet in all shades. Easily grown 
with my simple planting instruc- 
tions. 10 bulbs, mixed varieties $1. 
10 bright pink or 10 roses $1. 25 
for $2. The 3 collections, 30 bulbs, 
$2.50. All postpaid. No catalogue. 


J.D. MITCHELL, Box 3565, SEBRING, FLA. 


10 GLADIOLUS BULBS $] 00 
Blooming size, postpaid. . 
Large bulbs, 1 inch and up, guaranteed to 
please. Your choice of pink, white, lavender, 

yellow, red, rainbow mixture. 

5 PICARDY free with each order. 
Write for free descriptive catalog. 
Special offer to garden club members. 

F. F. & F. 0. SHEPARDSON 
Mansfield Massachusetts 


Alpines 

















HORTICULTURE 


Growing Gloxinias From Seed 


LOXINIAS are considered Summer-blooming plants, but 
when grown from seed can be had in bloom at practi- 
cally any season of the year. Under variable home conditions 
from nine months to a year is required for them to reach 
blooming size. From a sowing in April one may expect bloom- 
ing plants from Christmas until June. There are numerous 
pitfalls connected with growing gloxinias but when at last 
the exquisite flowers appear, one feels that the labor has been 
worth while. 

Gloxinia seed germinates easily but as it is very small I do 
not cover it. It is sown in a mixture of peat moss and garden 
soil and not allowed to dry out; the seed takes approximately 
ten days to germinate. When the leaves are about the size of 
a dime, I transplant the seedlings into several large bulb pans. 
From a single package of mixed seed I obtained 167 plants, 
but it is needless to say I raised less than half of them to 
maturity. 

At transplanting time the texture of the soil is of great im- 
portance. It must be of fine consistency, soil that will not pack 
down and become hard. The roots of gloxinias are very fine 
hairs and soil that packs will soon prove fatal to the little 
plants. 

Even in the best modern strains a few plants will become 
tall and straggly, but most of them will only grow a few inches 
tall, spreading their beautiful velvet leaves across the pot. One 
must take great care in potting the little plants after they have 
attained several leaves. Even a few leaves destroyed will ruin 
the symmetry of the plant. 

My plants are put in the coldframe in June and covered with 
shade frames. The laths are spaced their own width apart. 
Under ordinary conditions rain does not harm the leaves. I 
always remove the frames on cloudy days and during gentle 
rains. If the leaves can dry within a reasonable length of time 
no harm is done. After these showers or at frequent intervals 
I loosen the soil at the top of the pot. 

During the Summer brown or gray. patches may appear on 
the leaves. Close examination may show what appear to be 
minute black flies. This is the thrips! I spray the plants with a 
preparation containing nicotine. 

Gloxinias should be taken in the first of September, as a 
temperature below 50 degrees is ruinous. The leaves must not 
be wet indoors, as they are very prone to rot. Causes of the 
bud blighting are too much moisture, lack of water, dry atmos- 
phere and a temperature which runs much over 75 degrees. 
Also aphids can be very troublesome. 

In spite of the difficulties experienced in growing these 
plants from seed, it is fun, and 30 or more in bloom at one 
time will brighten any home. 

—Kenneth W. Houghton. 
Dedham, Mass. 

















complete, practical, low-priced 


= The Lawn 


HOW TO MAKE IT AND 
HOW TO MAINTAIN IT 


Charles W. Parker 


As another service to gardeners The Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society sponsors this 
handbook, so that anyone can make, main- 
tain and enjoy a beautiful lawn. 

128 pages 25 illustrations Octavo 


$1.00 rvs 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 
HORTICULTURE. HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 

















EES ARE VALUABLE— 
expensive to replace. 
Keep them growing — re 
Vigorous, beautiful. Feed 
them with Davey Tree PRICES 
Food—a scientifically 10 ths... 1.25 
balanced ration hereto- 25 lbs. . . 2.25 
fore used only by Davey 50 Ibs. . . 4.00 
Tree Experts. Fine for shrubs and lawns, 
too. Highly concentrated—goes a long 
way! Fullinstructions with each package. 
Remit by check or moneyorder toKent,O. 
Free delivery east of Mississippi River. 
DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO. 
123 City Bank Bidg. © Kent, Ohio 
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Reasons WHY 


1. NON-POISON- 
SPRAY — there- 
fore an inducement to SNIFF the fragrance 
of the ROSE without SNIFFING POISON. 

2. Leaves NO UNSIGHTLY POISON. 
OUS RESIDUE. 


8, KILLS ROSE BUGS thereby eliminat- 
ing disappointment of growing imperfect 
ROSES due to the damaging effects of Rose 
Beetles. SPRAY NOW! 


4. This spray brings to the Rose Lover 
the first non-poisonous spray to kill the pest 
in all its forms and yet does not harm the 
foliage or even the delicate petal of any 
rose. R. B. No. 1 may be used with other 
Commercial Sprays without harmful results, 
but to no advantage if R. B. is used. SPRAY 
NOW to kill before they hatch. 

5. Kills ADULTS, EGGS, PUPA, and 
LARVZ by Contact and Stomach. One 16 
oz. bottle will make four gallons of spray. 


Postpaid $2.00. SPRAY NOW! 
HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO., STOUGHTON, MASS. 








For Summer Flowering 


UNUSUAL 





BULBS 





PERUVIAN DAFFODILS 
Ismene calathina 

Within a few weeks after planting these 

bulbs will throw up heads of fantasti- 

cally-formed blooms, snow white and ex- 

ceedingly fragrant. 25c each, $2.50 doz. 


MEXICAN SHELL FLOWERS 
Tigridia 

Exquisitely colored, shell-like blooms... 

with pleasingly contrasting mottled cen- 

ters ... these flowers will provide spots 

of real interest. 15c each, $1.60 doz. 








BRECK’S 


85 State St.-BOSTON-85 Franklin. St. 








GEUMS 


These charming plants not only have attrac- 
tive foliage, but when established will 
bloom from late Spring until Fall. 


Borisi—1’ brilliant vermilion ....... $.35 
3 plants for $1.00 

Fire Opal—2’ orange scarlet ........ .50 

Princess Juliana—2’ orange yellow .. .50 


3 plants for $1.25 
Collection: 3 of each var. $3.25 (add 
postage). Catalogue sent on request 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MAss. 





When writing advertisers 
please mention 
HORTICULTURE 
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& CHAS-A-DOG @ 


Use CHAS-A-DOG and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it positively does what its 
name implies. It is the pioneer of dog 
chasers. First made by horticulturists for 
the sake of the plant. Will not injure the 
most tender growth. Odorless to humans. 
SPECIAL SPRING OFFEBR will send POST- 
PAID one quart size which when diluted for 
use makes 1 gallon of spray. Postpaid $1.00. 


ae HENRY-GREBENSTEIN CO. 
Stoughton, Mass. Box 19-H 


A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES 


(36th Annual Issue) 


THE Rose Catalog—Plus 
Written for those who desire the finest and 
largest blooms continuously. Tells how easy 
it is to succeed with Peterson's 2-yr. North- 
ern, Field-Grown Roses. Write for it. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, INC. 
MAIL: BOX 45, FAIR LAWN, NEW JERSEY 








CHRISTMAS ROSE 


( Helleborus Niger) 


For sentiment, as well as the beauty of the 
unique waxen flowers, gardeners like to 
have these rare, old-fashioned plants. They 
bloom in November and when cut keep re- 
markably well. Plant now for bloom next 
Fall. Rich retentive soil and light shade. 

2 Field-grown plants $1.70 (add postage) 


GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 





LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
(For Women) 

Founded 1901 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 
HORTICULTURE 
Spring and Fall Terms in Groton 
Winter Term in Boston 
FALL TERM STARTS SEPT. 11 
John A. Parker, 8.B.,M.Arch., Director 
Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog 


HEMEROCALLIS 


MIKADO—Rich orange, wine star within. 
July. 

OPHIR—Huge golden yellow. August. 

MARGARET PERRY — Brilliant orange- 
scarlet. July. 


$4.00 value for $2.25, postpaid 


OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 
WEST HARTFORD CONN. 


DEADLINE insect Barrier 


@ A sticky compound for banding trees, 
vines, roses and nursery stock to protect 
from climbing and crawling pests such as 
Ants, certain Caterpillars, climbing Cut 
Worms, Beetles, etc. FREE Pest Control Guide 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
izapeth, New Jersey Richmond, Cahtornia 


STOPS THE PESTS! 























MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 


Blue Poppy of Tibet. Intense sky blue 
flowers on 3 to 5 ft. stems, May to July. 
Leaf mold soil and shade. 50c each; 3 for 
$1.25, postpaid. Rare plant catalog, FREE. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD Box 211 OREGON 





NEW CATHEDRAL GLASS WINDOW 
SHELVES 


Red, Blue or Amber 
$2.50 postpaid 
GARDEN CITY FLORA 
PRODUOTS 
Newtonville, Mass. 
FLORA-VITA doubles the life 
of cut flowers. 








GROUND COVERS and 
VINES 


If you need a single vine to cover a ledge or 
hundreds of plants to cover a bare space in 
sun or shade, we can supply them. Let us 
help you select the best material for your 
situation. Special prices given on large 
quantities. Send for Catalogue. 


HIGHMEAD NURSERY, IPswicH, MASS. 
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FRUIT NOTES 

















Pears Resistant to Blight Now Available 


SF eomnnige resistance to blight, the chief malady afflicting 
pears, is being sought in seedlings produced in the pear 
breeding work at the State Experiment Station at Geneva, 
N. Y. A second requirement is high quality, with Seckel and 
Bartlett setting the standards of comparison. At present ten 
pear seedlings named by the station specialist and recommended 
for trial are available, four of them being of the Seckel type 
and six of the Bartlett type. The future of these new sorts with 
respect to their resistance to blight and their general adaptation 
will depend upon their behavior under various soil and cli- 
matic conditions that can be determined only by further testing 
on the part of fruit growers. 

The four Seckel types have been named Early Seckel, 
Cayuga, Caywood, and Clyde and together provide for a con- 
siderable lengthening of the season for this high-quality type, 
both before and after that of the standard Seckel. In a similar 
way, among the Bartlett type seedlings the season for Bartlett 
has been greatly extended with Ovid and Willard providing 
pears of this type well into January. Other new Bartlett-like 
pears developed at the station have been named Covert, 
Gorham, Pulteney, and Phelps, all ripening from two weeks 
to two to three months after Bartlett. 

Planting stocks of some of these new pears are now avail- 
able through regular nurserymen and all of them can be 
obtained from the New York State Fruit Testing Association 
at Geneva, which co-operates with the experiment station in 
the propagation and distribution of the new fruits originated 
on the station grounds. 


Applying Nitrogen to Apple Orchards 


HERE nitrogenous fertilizers are to be used in the apple 

orchard, the application should be made at once before 
blossoming time, especially if the slower acting carriers of 
nitrogen are to be used, according to the orchard soil specialist 
at the state experiment station at Geneva, N. Y. Long-time 
experiments carried on indicate that there is little difference in 
effectiveness between Spring and Fall applications of nitrogen 
in apple orchards but most of the nitrogen used in New York 
orchards is applied in the Spring. 

Fully 98 per cent of the nitrogen carriers used in most states 
are represented by cyanamid, nitrate of soda, or sulphate of 
ammonia, but if for any reason application is delayed to very 
near blossoming time, a quick-acting carrier, such as nitrate of 
soda or sulphate of ammonia, should be given preference. 

Based on several years testing in commercial orchards, three 
comparatively new nitrogen carriers are also recommended. 
They are known as ‘‘Nitrapo,’’ a mixture of sodium and 
potassium nitrates imported from Chile; ammonium nitrate- 
lime, also offered under the trade name of ‘‘Calnitro’’; and 
‘“Uramon” which is described as an old product, granular 
urea, under a new name. 

The amount of nitrogen to be used on the orchard this year 
should be indicated by the behavior of the trees last year. If 
the foliage color was good, the wood growth satisfactory, and 
the color and yield of fruit acceptable, repeat the application 
used last season. Very dark foliage, excessive wood growth, 








ORCHIDS 


CLIMBING TALISMAN ROSE 


SENSATIONAL EVERBLOOMING $1 .00 





1,000 VARIETIES. To amateurs we offer a 
large assortment of flowering plants and un- 
flowered seedlings from $3 up. For the ex- 
hibitor our collection contains many unusual 
and rare, as well as Award and Certificate 
Plants. Prices and Catalog on Request. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CoO. 
WELLESLEY MASS. 





POSTPAID 


Has all the beauty, color and fragrance of 
the Talisman Rose. A real Everblooming 
Climber, unique and rare. Plants set out this 
Spring will be continuously loaded with 
flowers all Summer. Extra strong, 2-yr. old 
field-grown Plants. $1.00 each; 3 for $2.50; 
6 for $4.50; 12 for $7.50. 
ROBERT WAYMAN 


BOX B BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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~ LAKEVIEW PONDS See 





Ave. 





CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





RHODODENDRONS and AZALEAS. Spe- 
cies and hybrids. Thousands of hardy well 
grown plants of the best strains. Well 
budded to bloom this season. Wholesale and 
retail. Send for price list. Reid’s Nurseries, 
Osterville, Mass. 





THE PRELIMINARY LIST of native flora 
and birds of the Litchfield Wild Garden, 
Litchfield, Conn., is now on sale. Price 50c. 
Do not send postage stamps. Address Alice 
Earle Hyde, 242 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





BLUEBERRIES: New cultivated GIANTS, 

most delightful to grow. Ornamental, valu- 

able. Delicious wholesome fruit for young 

and old. Plants all sizes. Grower's prices, 

cae Booklet. Houston Orchards, Hanover, 
ass. 





DAY LILIES: Modern Hybrid Hemerocal- 
lis—Write for price list or send check for 
$1.25 for five different named Hybrids, 
labeled. April shipment prepaid. Geo. W. 
Hunter—Grower, R. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





HANTON — “The Invisible Glove.” Skin 
conditioner, protector. Garden and house- 
hold stains wash off easily with Hanton pro- 
tection. Large bottle, lasts months, $1.00. 
Box 142-H, Pleasantville, N. Y. 





VIOLA MAGGIE MOTT, true English 
strain from cuttings, strong plants. 30c ea., 
$3.00 dozen. M. A. Clark, Inc., Ellsworth, 
Maine. 


GARDEN CLUB LECTURES: Practical 
subjects for the Home Dirt Gardener. 
Special rates for small clubs. Harold T. 
Bent, 124 Edgell Road, Framingham Centre, 
Mass. 








WILDFLOWERS and FERNS for natural- 
izing in sun or shade. Free catalogue. High- 
mead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 


RHODODENDRONS: 15,000 plants on 8 
acres swamp land in the town of Walpole, 
5 to 10 year cut backs, 1 to 3 ft. tall and 
hundreds of seedlings coming each year be- 
sides, and all for $500 or at the rate of 3c 
per plant. Parkhurst, Wrentham, phone 192. 


DWARF WHITE CALLA: Spotted leaf. 
Large bulbs 20 cts., 2 for 35 cts.; Large 
bulbs (4 eyes) 25 cts., 2 for 45 cts., post- 
paid. Stamps taken. Circular. William L. 
Puffer, 163 North Main St., Brockton, Mass. 











HELIOPSIS SCABRA VITELLINA: Large, 
double, orange flowers, June until frost. Two 
feet. Splendid cutter. 30c¢ each, 10 for $2.50, 
postpaid. List free. Gladwood Gardens, 
Copemish, Michigan. 


FROM A PRIVATE GARDEN: 12 semper- 
vivums, all different, $1.00. A few primrose 
Kinlough Beauty, 50c each. In July, hardy 
Amaryllis Hallii, 50¢ each, and Scilla Ame- 
thystina, 75c dozen. Box 1316, Cedarhurst, 
Long Island. 


GIANT FLOWERING PANSIES — big, 
husky plants in bud and bloom, 3c each in 
lots of 50 or more by express. Request 
brings our list and fine free flower seed. 
Paul Ward, Plantsman, Hillsdale, Mich. 


CHOICE HERBS and SCENTED GERAN- 
IUMS for flavor, fragrance or fancy. Cata- 
logue. Highmead Nursery, Ipswich, Mass. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES from a breeder's 


garden. Send for List. A. E. Curtis, 5930 
Argus Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 




















GARDENER or CARETAKER: German 
American, 36, married, two children, now 
employed, wishes position in Maine, New 
Hampshire or Vermont. Life long experi- 
ence with greenhouses, flowers, vegetables, 
landscaping, orchards. Can handle live 
stock if needed. Handy with carpenter tools 
and paint brush. Excellent references. T. A., 
Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 
WORKING HEAD GARDENER: 30 years’ 
Scotland and American experience, in and 
outdoors. Excellent references. George Bain, 
Gray Gables, Buzzards Bay, Mass. 
WORKING HEAD GARDENER or SUPER- 
INTENDENT: Middle age, married, no 
children. Life experience. Excellent refer- 
saees. D. C., Care of “Horticulture,’’ Boston, 
ass. 








CARETAKER, FARMER: Agricultural 
school graduate, experience estate, orchard, 
poultry, flowers, livestock. Best references. 
Box 146, Harvard, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


LECTURE 


"LILIES AND HOW TO 
GROW THEM" 
by 
GEORGE L. SLATE 
of the 
Geneva (N. Y.) Experiment Station 


author of 
"Lilies for American Gardens" 
3 P.M. 
Friday, April 21, 1939 


Admission Free 


EXHIBITION OF DAFFODILS 


Monday and Tuesday 


May | and 2 


with displays from 
private and commercial growers | 


Opening at 2 P.M. Monday 


Admission Free 











THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF NEW YORK 


598 Madison Avenue New York City 


NARCISSUS 
SHOW 


of the 


WESTBURY HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


under the auspices of 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York 


2 P.M. to 10 P.M. 
10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 


April 25th. 
April 26th. . 





THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Organized November 24, 1827 





All persons interested in gardening are 
cordially invited to become members. The 
privileges of membership are as follows: 


Subscription to "Horticulture." 


Services of — 
Consultant in Horticulture. 
Field Secretary. 

Lectures during the Winter. 


Seasonal Flower Shows. 


The Philadelphia Flower Show, one 


admission. 
Garden Visits in the Spring. 


Library—circulating privilege to 
members. 


Year Book. 


——_—_.————— 


Annual Dues — $3.00 
Life Membership Fee — $50.00 


—_———__————. 


Application should be made to 
The Secretary, Room 601 
1600 Arch Street Philadelphi 


sa 

















EXETER 


WILD FLOWER GARDENS 


Nursery Grown Wild Flowers 


12 American Columbine ....... $2.59 
12 Butterfly Weed ............ 2.00 
12 Cohosh Bugbane .......... 2.00 
12 Shooting Gtar ... 5. sees 2.00 
12 Roundlobe Hepatica ........ 1.75 
12 Crested Iris ............... 2.50 
12 Cardinal Flower ........... 2.00 
12 Virginia Bluebells ......... 1.50 
12 Snow Trilliums ............ 1.5) 


12 Two Color Bird’s-foot Violet .. 2.50 
120 Nursery Grown Wild Flowers $18 
Half the Collection (60 Plants) $9.50 


Our catalogue of over 300 Ferns and 
Wild Flowers mailed on request. 


ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 
Newmarket Road 
New Hampshire 


PEAT MOSS 


1 bale Peat Moss $2.60 


Coxeter 








ok eee $3.00 
100 Ibs. Pul. Sheep or Cow Manure 2.75 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ...... 1.50 


Special Low Prices in Quantity. Est. 1894 


Philadelphia phone, CHEstnut Hill 5454 
E. L. SHUTE, LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 




















and poorly colored fruit indicate too heavy an application last 
season. Orchards in heavy sod may require heavier applications 
of nitrogen, while orchards which have been heavily mulched 
may need little, if any, nitrogen. Using nitrate of soda as a 
basis for calculation, use from one-quarter to three-eighths of 
a pound of carrier for each year of the tree’s age on good sod, 
depending on vigor and past performance. For trees under cul- 
tivation, the amount should be reduced by half, while with 
mulched trees the application may have to be reduced still 
further or omitted entirely. 


Starting Tuberous-Rooted Begonias 


HERE is still time to start tuberous-rooted begonias, the 

tubers being planted in boxes or pots of soil. The tubers 
should be allowed to protrude somewhat above the soil but 
should have a dressing of coarse, sharp, clean sand around the 
tops. This sand should cover the tubers to the depth of a 
quarter inch, and if it is not available, the tops should be left 
uncovered, because soil is likely to cause decay. 

The plants like a rich, porous, well-drained soil, and, if so 
desired, may be left in the pots throughout the Summer instead 
of being planted outside. There are both single and double 
kinds. Those who plant double tuberous begonias are some- 
times disappointed because some single flowers appear. The 
reason that this happens is found in the fact that as a rule it is 
only the staminate flowers which come double. 





| GROW BETTER 
in SOIL 
CONDITIONED 











Premier's 
highest efficiency 


“Certified Seal’ 
a lighter, more 
porous and longer-lived Peat Moss - 
and one from which useless fibre and 
impurities have been removed by our 
patented VACUUM CLEANING process. 


Easier to use—never cakes. 


guarantees 


Free Valuable All-Year-Round 
Information Chart 


PREMIER PEAT MOSS CORPORATION 
150 Nassau Street New York City 








'GROW THEM INDOORS 

by Allen H. Wood, Jr. 

Most complete and fastest selling 

book on HOUSE PLANTS. 
PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED $1.75 


At All Bookstores 
| HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT, BOSTON 

















KNOCK ‘EM 


AGRI- PAX 


KILLS INSECTS~PRESTO! 





when ‘cash is sent with order... 


Dept. H 


For Every Spraying Need, There's a “KILLER” 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 


BELLEVILLE, N. J. 


DEAD with AGRI-PAX — The Safe Insecticide 


Stainless — Non-Burning —A Uniform Product for All-Around Spraying 


Recommended for the control of Aphis, White Fly, Red Spider, Mealy Bug, 
Green Fly and Soft Scale and many other Greenhouse and House-Plant In 
sects. . Outdoors, it will control the tougher insects, such as Jap Beetle, 
Rose Beetle as well as the soft-bodied varieties. Quart, $1.00; & 

$3.00; 5 Gallous, $12.00. Shipped prepaid East of Mississippi River 
Descriptive literature free. 


Made by READE 









allon, 











BARTLETT DIAGNOSIS and TREE CARE are 


based on Painstaking Research and Constantly 
Checked Experiments on GROWING Trees .. . 





LIGHTNING 
PROTECTION 








feet 


SPRAYING 


CAVITY WORK 





* e 











FRANCIS A. BARTLETT 


the Founder and present ac- 
tive head of The F. A. Bart- 
lett Tree Expert Company. 


TREE SANITATION 
AND PRUNING 


HERE are valid reasons why BARTLETT SERVICE will prove 

a life-saver for your trees and a money-saver for you. * The 
Bartlett Way of Shade Tree Care is based on the accumulated expe- 
rience and scientific findings of more than a quarter century of 
Laboratory Study and Field Work covering every conceivable phase 
of tree culture and preservation. * Bartlett Diagnosis and Pro- 
cedure are never a matter of individual judgment. The Bartlett 
Diagnostician who determines what course should be followed in 
restoring or maintaining the health and beauty of your trees is 
guided by, and in constant consultation with, a staff of nationally 
recognized physiologists, pathologists and entomologists who have 
made many important contributions to shade tree care and are 
constantly working to give the world new and improved methods 
of diagnosis and treatment. * The Bartlett Dendrician, the man 
who carries out the actual work on your trees, has been carefully 
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Above you see an aerial view of a section of The Bartlett 
Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds—a 
great tract approximately 200 acres in size where more 
than 750 different species of trees and shrubs are now 
growing. It is here that the Forsythe and Stone Labora- 
tories are located and this tract has for more than 25 
years served as the field of operations for countless ex- 
periments on Feeding, Pruning, Bracing,Cabling, Cavity 
Work and every conceivable type of disease and insect 
control, as well as the Training of Bartlett Dendricians. 
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world-famed Entomologist 
and Director of The Bart- 
lett Research Laboratories 
and Experimental Grounds. 


trained in a special technique of Rope Climbing, Pruning, Cavity 
Work, Spraying, Feeding, etc., and follows in every step and phase 
of his activities a tried-and-proven procedure developed by the 
Bartlett Organization over a long period of time. * The Bartlett 
Company numbers among its clients thousands of private estate and 
small home owners, hospitals, colleges, golf clubs, municipalities, 
state and federal agencies, who have discovered that tree service “The 
Bartlett Way” is invariably both safer and more economical. * For 
Science, fortunately, in indicating the correct procedure, also points 
the way to the most efficient methods of correcting and safeguarding 
trees against all of the many ills that they are heir to. * Why not 
have the local Bartlett Representative call and inspect your trees? 
He will gladly do so without cost or obligation. * For a fascinating 
Booklet telling of interesting developments in the care and preser- 
vation of Shade Trees, write: 
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Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds 


STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT 


Bartlett Service is available in every community from Maine to the Carolinas 


Newburgh, Kingston, 
N. J.; Bala-Cynwyd, 


BARTLETT 


Branch Offices: Danbury, New Haven, Honfors Conn.; 
Cambridge, Pittsfield, Mass.; Providence, R. I; 

Me.; Bellows Falls, Vt.; nen), Syracuse, White Plains, 
estou 
, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Washington, 
D. C.; Richmond, Va.; Huntington, W. Va. 


There are also 150 other cities and towns 
where special Bartlett Authorized Agents 
may arrange for Shade Tree Care ‘The 
Bartlett Way.” Consult your phone book or 
write our Home Office at Stamford, Conn. 


Elsworth, 
, Bay Shore, N. Y.; Orange, 
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